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THE NORTH CAROLINA PUBLIC DEBT* 
1870-1878 


By B. U. Ratrcurorp 


Students of North Carolina history are familiar with the financial 
legislation of the Reconstruction government during 1868 and 1869. 
The debt contracted in those evil days has brought much notoriety 
to the Old North State, and occasionally in these years some of the 
so-called “Carpetbag” bonds make their appearance as the basis of a 
threatened suit by some state or foreign government. This fact and 
several other peculiar incidents connected with the public debt of 
North Carolina make the history of that debt particularly interesting. 


How true Dest Was IncurRRED 


Let us first note briefly how the debt as of 1870 came into existence. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War the State had a debt of almost ten 
million dollars, incurred largely to aid the building of a state system 
of railroads.’ Bonds of the State were sold and the proceeds invested 
in stocks or bonds of the railroads; in some cases the bonds were ex- 
changed directly for the railroad securities, which were expected to 
provide funds for paying interest on the state bonds. In one case 
bonds of the State to the amount of three million dollars were secured 
by a direct lien on a like amount of stock in the North Carolina 
Railroad. 

During the Civil War, additional bonds and accruing interest in- 
creased the debt to almost fourteen million dollars; on January 1, 
1866, it was $14,369,500. In the meantime, a war debt of approx- 
imately twenty million dollars had been incurred and repudiated. 





* This article is based on “A History of the North Carolina Debt, 1712-1900,” which was 
accepted by the graduate school of Duke University in 1932 as a partial fulfillment of the 
"Tiss a eeugubenten tecmins of Gis ckiek toe Oa Ee s 

r a comprehensive t of t subject, consult O. K. Brown, A State Mov nt in 
Railroad Development, Chapel Hill, 1928. (2) -_— 
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In the two years following the War, the State, poverty-stricken 
though it was, attempted to continue its program of aiding the rail- 
roads, yet without increasing its indebtedness. It was hoped that this 
could be accomplished by exchanging railroad securities which the 
State held for the stocks or bonds of the roads under construction. 
In one case stock in the Western North Carolina Railroad was acquired 
by issuing bonds of the State secured by a second lien on stock of 
the North Carolina Railroad, already pledged as security for a former 
issue of bonds. Each of these so-called “Western North Carolina 
Railroad ten-share bonds” was given a second claim on ten shares of 
the stock. 

Accrued interest on the debt to the amount of $2,439,900 was 
funded during this period, and the debt was reduced slightly by an 
exchange of state-owned securities for bonds. As a result of these 
operations, the total debt stood at $13,970,070.50 on January 1, 1868.” 

The work of the Constitutional Convention and the General Assem- 
bly during the next two years has been adequately described elsewhere.® 
Suffice it to say here that public credit was abused to the utmost ; that 
fraud and corruption were rampant in the authorizing and disposing 
of bond issues; that public honor and honesty were empty terms. The 
two bodies authorized bond issues, exclusive of one issue for funding 
interest, to the amount of $28,700,000, of which $17,377,000 were 
issued. The bonds were turned over to the presidents of the various 
railroads in return for stocks or bonds of the companies. Many of 
the issues carried with them, as required by the Constitution, special 
taxes to pay interest, and thus came to be known as special tax bonds. 
Interest payments on all but the special tax bonds were defaulted on 
January 1, 1869. 

The General Assembly of 1869-70 attempted to right some of the 
wrongs of the previous session. It repealed all acts authorizing bonds ; 
stopped interest payments on the special tax bonds; authorized the 
state treasurer to borrow, for the use of the general fund, the funds 
raised by the special taxes; ordered the railroads to return all state 
bonds then in their possession ; and instigated an investigation of all 
bonds issued for railroads since 1865. Over $4,340,000 in bonds were 





2 Treasurer's Report to President of Constitutional Convention, Jan. 29, 1868. 

%J. G. DeR. Hamilton, Reconstruction in North Carolina, New York, 1914, chs. 9-11; 
Brown, op. cit., pp. 192-208; “Report of the Senate Investigation Committee” (the Bragg 
Report), Legislative Docwments, 1869-70, Document No. 33; Report of the Commission to 
Investigate Charges of Fraud and Corruption (the Shipp Report), Raleigh, 1872. 
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returned, leaving approximately thirteen million outstanding. These 
had been disposed of by the recipients in various ways, mostly illegal 
and dishonest. From the facts available, it is estimated that the 
railroad presidents received from the bonds over four million dollars, 
of which less than two million were spent on the roads. Many of 
the bonds were given away, lost in speculation, or disposed of in such 
ways that no money was received from them. All the railroad secur- 
ities which the State received in return for these bonds eventually 
proved to be worthless. 

As a result of these transactions the total gross debt of the State 
on October 1, 1870, was $33,084,641.75, comprising $29,900,045 
principal and $3,184,596.75 accrued interest.* 

Bonds authorized by the Reconstruction government represented 
$12,857,000 of the principal amount. The total debt was 28.8 per 
cent of the assessed value of property and $31.81 per capita. 


PouiticaL BackerounD 


Before attempting to trace the course of the debt from 1870 to 
1878 let us notice briefly the political background, which had much 
influence on financial legislation. In the election of 1870, the Con- 
servatives obtained a majority in the legislature and promptly pro- 
ceeded to impeach and convict Governor Holden. In 1872 there was a 
slight reaction in the political trend. The Republicans elected Cald- 
well, who had succeeded Holden, as governor; the Conservatives, 
however, retained control of the legislature by a small margin. But 
in 1874 the tide again flowed strongly toward the Conservatives, or 
Democrats as they were now called, and they gained a two-thirds 
majority in the legislature. For the first time since the War, there 
was not a single carpetbagger in that body. Finally, in 1876, polit- 
ical reconstruction was completed. Z. B. Vance, the War governor, 
after more than ten years of exclusion from political life, was returned 
to the governorship by a good majority, with a legislature over- 
whelmingly democratic. For the first time in nine years both the 
executive and legislative branches of the government were under white, 
democratic rule. 

Financial reconstruction did not come so soon. As no interest was 
paid during these years, the gross debt mounted. The problem of 


* Treasurer's Report, 1870, Table D. 
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the debt was recognized as one of the most important of the many 
facing the State, and at every meeting the legislature wrestled with it. 
Every session saw bills introduced to repudiate it entirely, to scale 
it down, or to settle it in some other way. The press and the public 
were becoming more and more impatient for some kind of settle 
ment ; yet in these years the legislature passed only one act embody- 
ing a comprehensive plan for settling the debt ; and it came to naught. 

Two opposing fears seemed to beset the legislators. On the one 
hand, they dared not go too far in scaling down the debt, fearing to 
bring gross disrepute on the State, and consequent political disfavor 
upon themselves. On the other hand, they hesitated to assume too 
great a burden of debt, with the resulting heavy taxes, for fear of a 
return to Negro and Republican rule. 


INTEREST ON THE SPEciIAL Tax Bonps 


Interest payments on the special tax bonds had been stopped, leaving 
certain funds collected for that purpose in the treasury. The state 
treasurer had been authorized to borrow a part of these funds for 
general state purposes, to be repaid from tax revenues. In 1871, he 
was authorized to borrow two hundred thousand dollars more from 
this fund, with the obligation to repay it from dividends on state- 
owned stocks or from “ . . .. taxes levied and collected for general 
purposes.”* But another act specifically forbade him to use any 
money from the 1871 taxes to repay such loans,® and in several other 
eases the acts levying taxes were so worded as to preclude the use 
of tax money for this purpose. 

In the meantime, in 1870, application had been filed for a man- 
damus on the treasurer to compel him to pay the coupons on the 
special tax bonds out of the money collected for that purpose. The 
Supreme Court of North Carolina refused to issue the mandamus 
on the ground that the court did not have the power to grant it, and 
that a mandamus could be issued only where the work of the official 
was clerical in nature, which was not the case here." 

Another case was brought in the federal circuit court. Here the 
suit was for a mandamus to compel the treasurer to replace, out of 
general tax money, the amounts borrowed from the special tax fund 
“6 Public Laws, 1870-71, ch. 19, p. 85. 


* Ibid., 1871-72, p. 387. 
* Bayne v. Jenkins, 66 N. O., 356. 
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and to enjoin him from making any other payments until this was 
done. It was argued that the action of the State in diverting the 
funds constituted impairment of the obligation of a contract, and was 
also a violation of the constitutional provision prohibiting the use 
of tax money for any purpose other than that for which it was col- 
lected. The court denied the first argument and admitted the second ; 
but stated that since the act had been accomplished, and since the 
treasurer had no authority to replace the funds, the court could do 
nothing. As the treasurer said, this suit, had it been successful, 
would have stopped the wheels of the state government. 

In 1874, August Belmont and certain other bondholders brought 
suit for a mandamus to compel the state auditor to have the special 
taxies levied and collected for the years 1870-74 and thereafter. The 
case was first heard by a superior court judge in chambers, who dis- 
missed it for lack of equity jurisdiction. The Supreme Court of 
North Carolina confirmed this decision.® 

Another attempt was made several years later to compel the State 
to pay the interest on these bonds. This suit was a direct action 
against the State to force payment of the interest. It was argued 
that the constitutional amendment adopted in 1879 impaired the obli- 
gation of the contracts in the bonds, and thus was a violation of the 
federal Constitution. The court denied this and dismissed the suit.’® 

Some years later a final attempt was made in the federal courts 
to enforce the levy and collection of the special taxes. This case was 
carried to the Supreme Court of the United States, where the decision 
was handed down March 3, 1890. The case was dismissed on the 
grounds that neither the State, nor the state auditor as its agent, 
could be sued by an individual." This ended litigation in regard to 
the interest on these bonds. No case on this point was ever decided 
against the State, no further interest payments were made, nor was 
any of the money borrowed from the special tax fund ever returned. 


Tue Construction Bonps 


The state bonds issued to pay for stock in the North Carolina Rail- 
road were secured by a lien on that stock, and came to be known as 
construction bonds. No interest was paid on these bonds in 1869, 

§ Self v. Jenkins, Fed. Case . 12,640, 21 Fed. Cases 1033. 
® Belmont v. Reilly, 71 N. C., 260. 


1° Horne v. The State, 84 N. O., 362. 
u North Carolina v. Temple, 134 U. 'B., 22. 
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although the railroad paid a dividend of $180,000 to the State, and 
the dividends had been specifically pledged for the payment of the 
interest on the bonds. In February, 1871, A. H. Swasey, a holder of 
some of these bonds, on behalf of himself and any other bondholders 
who might join him, brought suit in the United States Circuit Court 
for the Eastern District of North Carolina against the railroad, its 
directors, and D. A. Jenkins, state treasurer, asking for an injunction 
restraining further payments of dividends to the State; the appoint- 
ment of a receiver to receive the dividends for the benefit of the bond- 
holders; and a sale of part of the State’s stock if the dividends were 
not sufficient to pay all interest due.’ 

In its answer the railroad, a majority of whose directors was ap- 
pointed by the State, admitted that the construction bonds had a lien 
on the stocks, but contended that the stocks were more specifically 
pledged as security for certain bonds issued to buy stock in the Western 
North Carolina Railroad. In the latter case a formal mortgage had 
been executed, while in the former there was only a statutory pledge. 
It was contended that the formal mortgage, even though later in point 
of time, took precedence over the pledge. The court disallowed this 
argument, issued the injunction, and appointed J. B. Batcheler as 
receiver of the dividends. Here the matter rested for three years, 
the receiver continuing to receive the dividends and pay them out 
according to the instructions of the court. There were then out- 
standing $2,795,000 of these bonds,” of which $1,827,000 had been 
proved in this suit. It seems that the dividends were sufficient to 
pay the current interest, but not to pay certain arrears which had 
accumulated.'* As a consequence the case was brought once more 
before the court in 1874 for hearing in regard to the sale of sufficient 
stock to pay these arrears. 

At the beginning of the suit no stock certificates for either of the 
State’s two subscriptions had been issued by the railroad, but subse- 
quent to that time, on order of the court, the proper certificates had 
been issued and placed in the hands of the receiver. It was argued in 
behalf of the defendants that the State was made a party to the suit 


12 The material in this section is drawn largely from Brown, op. cit., pp. 269-71. 

%8 Of the original $3,000,000 in bonds, $205,000 had been brought in by exchange for Ra- 
leigh and Gaston Railroad stock in 1866. 

14In 1871 the road was leased to the Richmond and Danville Railroad for an annual 
rental of $260,000. Since the North Carolina Railroad had outstanding about $770,000 of 
8 per cent bonds, maturing at intervals up to 1888, it is probable that after caring for the 


debt the company was not able to pay more than about 3 per cent on the $4,000,000 of stock 
outstanding. 
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by its direct interest, and that, therefore, the suit could not be pros- 
ecuted by an individual. The court first found that the State’s pledge 
of the stocks as security for the construction bonds was a first lien and 
was not junior to the mortgage given to secure the bonds issued to the 
Western North Carolina Railroad. The court then denied the argu- 
ment of state immunity, stating that the Eleventh Amendment to the 
federal Constitution applied only when a state was a party of record; 
and that it had been the uniform practice in the United States courts, 
when the property or agent was within their jurisdiction, to hear 
cases affecting the property of a state in the hands of its agents with- 
out making the state a party to the suit. It added that the stocks 
were pledged as security in addition to the faith of the State, and that 
there would be no additional security if the bondholders could not 
bring suit to enforce their claim. 

The court then ordered that the amount of unpaid interest on the 
bonds to April 1, 1875, be ascertained, and that enough stock should 
be sold to pay it, if by that date the State had made no provision for 
payment.’® The defendants appealed to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. That body held that no appeal would stand except 
from a final decree, and that this was not a final decree since the 
amount of interest due and the amount of stock to be sold had not 
been ascertained and stated.’ 

The plaintiffs did not press the case further, and the matter rested 
here for several years. In 1877 the legislature authorized the state 
treasurer to pay out, as ordered by the court, any dividends received 
by the State from the railroad, and directed him to ask the court to 


revoke the appointment of the receiver.’ There is no record of any 
action under this resolution. 


Pusiic SENTIMENT AND Dest PrRoposats 


The opinion of the people of the State in 1870, as reflected in the 
newspapers of the time, was strongly in favor of scaling down the 
so-called “honest debt,” and even more strongly, almost unanimously, 
opposed to any recognition to the special tax bonds. In regard to 
the latter it was occasionally proposed that the State should redeem 
them at the prices for which they were sold, or at some nominal rate, 

15 Swasey v. North Carolina Railroad, 23 Fed. Cases 520. 


18 Railroad Co. v. Swasey, 23 Wall., 405. 
1" Public Laws, 1876-77, p. 610. 
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in order to remove them from the market; but in the main it was 
strongly asserted that there was no legal or moral obligation to pay 
anything on them. Regarding the remainder of the debt, which 
amounted to about twenty-one million dollars at that time, the papers 
emphatically disclaimed any support of repudiation, but contended 
that the State was unable to pay in full. Thus it was necessary that 
the acknowledged debt be compromised. One argument advanced 
here, and later used by the advocates of complete repudiation, was 
that most of the bonds were held in the North by those who had been 
responsible for the enormous destruction of life and property which 
had been security for the debt, and that such people had no moral 
right to demand payment in full. In the various proposals for com- 
promising the debt, the rates suggested were about 40 or 50 per cent 
of par.”® 

Governor Holden also favored some compromise by 1870, although 
this was a great change from his position of two years before, and he 
tried desperately to save his face in making the change. In 1868 he 
had strongly condemned any suggestion of repudiation or compromise, 
saying: “A State which deliberately says “This is my seal—the debt 
is just, but I will not pay it’ proclaims that there is no virtue in moral 
obligations, and sinks at once to the level of savage races whom no 
treaty obligation can bind.”’® In 1869, in spite of the devel- 
opments of the year, he still maintained his position, saying: “We 
are able to pay the interest on the whole of this debt, and those who 
come after us will be abundantly able to discharge the principal... . 
We must pay the interest on our bonds.””° 

When he faced the legislature in 1870, he stated that he had not 
changed his mind, and that he still thought that it would be best to pay 


in full, but, as the servant of the people, he was obligated to do as 
they wished. He said: 


Will the people of the State submit to the annual payment of this 
amount of tax? To be candid with you, gentlemen, I do not believe they 
will .... they will pay a part of the old State debt, and they will pay 
on the new or special tax debt such amounts as were realized from the 
sale of bonds from first hands. . . . There must be a compromise.** 


18 Wilmington Morning Star, Aug. 15, 1868, Nov. 17, 1873; Western Democrat, Nov. 24, 
1868, June 22, 1869; Wilmington Daily Journal, Dec. 2, 1868; Raleigh Sentinel, Sept. 12, 
1869; Semi-Weekly Sentinel, Oct. 12, 22, Nov. 5, 1870, Jan. 28, Nov. 29, 1871; Greensboro 
Patriot, Dec. 25, 1872. 

19 Inaugural Address of Governor Holden, July 4, 1868, p. 8. 

* Governor's Message, 1869, pp. 2-3. 

% Ibid., 1870, pp. 3-4. 
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He suggested that the debt should be reduced to fifteen million 
dollars or less. 

Governor Caldwell was also of the opinion that the people of the 
State could not and would not pay interest on all the debt. In 1871, 
he suggested a compromise of the whole debt at 50 per cent of par.” 
In 1873, however, he distinguished between the apparent and the 
honest debt of the State, and used all his persuasive powers to prevent 
repudiation of the latter, while consenting, apparently, to a policy 
which would not recognize the former. He said: 


It is not believed by any one, not even by our creditors themselves, that 
North Carolina should pay the entire amount of her apparent liabil- 
ities... I cannot believe, and I will not believe, that any considerable 
portion of the people of North Carolina will ever consent that any 
part of the honest debt shall be repudiated ... I have an abiding con- 
fidence in the honesty and integrity of the people of North Carolina, 
and am thoroughly satisfied that, to save the honor of the State, they 
would be content to eke out an existence upon barely enough to clothe 
their bodies and appease the cravings of hunger, rather than to live 
in affluence and splendor with every fancy gratified and then lie down 
in death with the bleeding honor of the State lying dead by their side.** 


The state treasurer was concerned mainly with urging that the 
legislature make some definite provision for the debt and the interest 
thereon. He admitted that the proceeds from the special tax bonds 
had been wastefully used, but contended that the bonds should be 
redeemed at not less than their sale price. In 1871, he said that, 
considering only the acknowledged debt, 


. .. the annual interest would require a levy of at least 801% cents on 
the $100 valuation. . . . While we are desirous of paying our just debts 
and are opposed to repudiation in all its forms, yet it may be necessary 
to ask the public creditors to compound their claims to some extent.”+ 


In 1873, he took a more positive stand for compromise when he 
summarized the debt situation as follows: 


Omitting special tax bonds altogether, the interest on the rest of our 
debt, supposing our accrued interest to be funded, would be $1,406,663.99 
per annum. To this add the expense of supporting the State govern- 

® Ibid., 1871, p. 9. 


8 Jbid., 1873, RP. 8-5. 
% Treasurer's Report, 1871, pp. 2-4; 1870, p. 14. 
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ment and it will be necessary to raise $1,900,000 per annum, or 1 and 
3-5 per cent. of the real and personal property. Add an amount for 
county taxation equal to that for State government expenses, and we 
have, outside the towns and cities, 2 and 1-10 per cent. of our property. 
And in many of the cities and towns the levies for municipal purposes 
are as large, if not larger. Now add, as the holders of special tax bonds 
propose, a tax of $855,090, or 3-4 of 1 per cent. on the property, and 
we have a grand total of 2 and 8-10 per cent. 


It is manifest that our people cannot and will not pay such enormous 
levies. Any attempt to enforce it would result in total repudiation. 
Even if the General Assembly should vote a levy at present, even omitting 


special tax bonds, the people would reverse their action at the next 
election.” 


Such was the sentiment regarding the debt. Let us note briefly 
the problem as it presented itself to the legislature. The bonds mak- 
ing up the debt were divided into several groups. The first group 
comprised the pre-war bonds, which were conceded the strongest posi- 
tion, both morally and legally, of all the bonds. Another group was 
made up of bonds issued during the War, some authorized before and 
some during the War. There was always some doubt about the 
legality of these bonds, and it was felt that there was no moral obliga- 
tion to pay in full, due to the depreciation of the currency at the 
time they were issued. A third group consisted of bonds issued to 
fund interest and matured principal. These bonds were usually con- 
sidered to have a claim on the State inferior to the claim of those in 
the first two groups. A fourth group was made up of all other post- 
war bonds except the special tax bonds. These were usually assigned 
a position about equal to the funding bonds, probably because most 
of them had been sold at considerable discounts. Finally there were 
the special tax bonds. Legally, these were left, as it were, suspended 
in mid-air: the acts authorizing them had been repealed; the special 
taxies levied to pay interest on them had been rescinded ; the people 
of the State were determined that they should not be paid; and yet 
they had not been formally repudiated.*® 





% Ibid., 1873, pp. 9-10. 


*® The bonds in each class, together with accrued interest, on September 30, 1870, were 
as follows: 


Pre-war bonds ........ 


ES TELL TL LA EO TTT OOO, 
I seated athena piaeinslge eiubanendcessannlunassiisiigiiedinnunccdis 4,635,456.00 
aS I Enea aren eer a oe es § F 
Special tax bonds 





eeehiaeid I Ep mara! = TF cesecseceseeeeeeeeeee 12,189,480.00 
Treasurer’s Report, 1870, p. 44. 


The amount given as special tax bonds does not correspond with the amount previously 
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Apparently, in spite of the earnest recommendations of the gov- 
ernor and treasurer, not much serious attention was given to the debt 
by the legislature in its session of 1870-71. In the following session 
a bill calling for complete repudiation failed, while one for settling 
the pre-war bonds at one-third of par and all other bonds, except the 
special tax bonds, at one-fourth, passed the House but failed in the 
Senate.** The one act relating to the debt passed by this legislature 
authorized the treasurer to exchange any of the stocks owned by the 
State, at not less than par, for the bonds issued to acquire them, except 
where the stocks were specifically pledged for the redemption of such 
bonds. The special tax bonds were excluded from consideration ; 
and the bonds issued to the Chatham Railroad during the War were 
to be taken at one-third of par value.** One bid for $500,000 of stock 
in the Western Railroad was received, but it did not specify what 
bonds were to be offered, and the treasurer withheld action until he 
could determine.” No further report was made on the matter. 

The legislature of 1871-72 also initiated two constitutional amend- 
ments relating to the debt. The first was to strike out the first part 
of Section 6 of Article I, which provided that, “The public debt, 
regularly contracted before and since the rebellion, shall be regarded 
as inviolable and never be questioned. . . .” The second one was to 
eliminate Section 4 of Article V, which required the legislature, after 
1880, to levy a special tax to pay the interest on the debt.*° 

These amendments passed the following session of the legislature 
by the required majorities and were ratified by the people in 1873 by 
a majority of over 42,000.*4 

The next two sessions of the legislature did nothing except to debate 
the question of the debt and to reject the usual bills embodying pro- 
posals for repudiation or compromise. One bill introduced in 1873 
would have funded the construction bonds at 50 per cent of par, the 
other pre-war bonds at 30 per cent, and all others, except the special 
tax bonds, at 20 per cent.** In the meantime, the people of the 
State were becoming impatient and restless, and were demanding some 
definite policy. Editorials pointed out the injury to the credit of the 





given for bonds issued by the Reconstruction government. This is because some of the bonds 
authorized by the Convention of 1868 did not bear special taxes. 

* Hamilton, op. cit., p. 570; Semi-Weekly Sentinel, Nov. 29, 1871. 

% Public Laws, 1870-71, ch. 93, p. 142. 

*® Treasurer's Report, 1872, p. 5. 

% Public Laws, 1871-72, ch. 53, pp. 81-84. 

%1 Ibid., 1872-73, ch. 85, p. 115; Greensboro Patriot, Sept. 24, 1873. 

%2 Greensboro Patriot, Dec. 17, 1873. 
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State, and the burden on all business and industry due to the delay. 
As one expressed it: “The Legislature ought to repudiate, even, 
do anything, to rid the State of this load and the calamitous conse- 
quences which must ensue upon our carrying it much longer.”’** 

Other proposals were made concerning the debt during this time. 
One was to redeem the pre-war bonds by turning over to the bond- 
holders the stocks bought by the State with such bonds, and to pay 
to the holders of post-war bonds the amounts for which they were sold.** 
Another was to attempt to persuade the federal government to assume 
all state debts.** This last was suggested on the floor of the Senate 
and received some favorable newspaper comment. Although it also 
received occasional attention in other Southern States about this 
time, it came to naught. 

In 1875 the first comprehensive plan for adjusting the debt was 
enacted into law. This act, after reciting a number of reasons why 
the State could not pay its debt in full, provided that the treasurer 
should give new thirty-year bonds for any old ones offered. The pre- 
war bonds and the certificates held by the Literary Board were to be 
exchanged at 40 per cent of par, while the funding and other post- 
war bonds, except the special tax bonds, were to be exchanged at 25 
per cent. No provisions were made for the special tax and construc- 
tion bonds. The bonds so issued were to constitute the Consolidated 
Debt of the State, and were to bear interest as follows: for the first 
two years, 2 per cent; for the next three years, 3 per cent; for the 
next five years, 4 per cent; and for the remaining twenty years, 5 per 
cent. In order to pay this interest a tax was levied, the rate to be 
computed each year by the auditor in such a way as to bring in the 
amount of money needed.*® 

It should be noted that in this act no compulsion was applied to 
bring in the old bonds, nor were they to be invalid if not exchanged. 
This fact, together with the harsh terms of the offer, practically as- 
sured the failure of the plan. As one newspaper pointed out at the 
time, the plan proposed a settlement which, if one assumes a 6 per 
cent return and considers accrued interest—not provided for in the 
plan—really amounted to about 13 cents on the dollar.** 





% Charlotte Daily Observer, Oct. 11, 1874. 


% Greensboro Patriot, Sept. 2, 1874. 

% Ibid., Jan. 7, 21, 1874. 

% Public Laws, 1874-75, ch. 175, p. 202. 
%t Raleigh Daily Observer, Jan. 19, 1877. 
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The plan was a complete failure and no bonds were issued under 
it. In 1876 the treasurer reported that nothing had been done because 
only $506,400 in bonds had been offered for exchange, calling for 
$130,380 of new bonds. Further, the act seemed to him to require 
that he should sign each coupon, which was impossible; and there were 
no provisions for $500 bonds, which were needed in the exchange.” 

After this failure no further attempts to settle the debt were made 
for some time. Again there arose a demand for some definite policy, 
and the press clamored for action. The Greensboro Patriot went 
so far as to propose a convention of the business men and taxpayers 
of the State to meet in Raleigh in June, 1876, to work out a plan 
of compromise. In the meantime the prices of the state bonds were 
going lower and lower. In 1874 the old bonds were quoted at 20, the 
new ones at 10, and the special tax bonds at 5. In 1876 the lowest 
quotations were, respectively, thirteen, five and one.*® 

Governor Vance took a more positive and definite stand on the 
debt question than had the three governors preceding him. He fa- 
vored the outright repudiation of the special tax ‘bonds and a heavy 
sealing down of the remainder of the debt. In his inaugural speech 
he said: “In regard to much the greater part of these claims there is 
not the slightest moral obligation resting on the conscience of any 
honest citizen of North Carolina. The story of the iniquities prac- 
ticed upon us is an ample justification for our delay.”’*° 

The governor was wrong in stating that there was no moral obliga- 
tion in regard to much the greater part of these claims ; for the recog- 
nized debt amounted to $25,542,160, while the special tax bonds to 
which he was referring, together with accrued interest, amounted to 
only $16,246,550. But his words show his attitude toward the 
question. 

In January, 1877, a committee of bondholders presented to a 
committee of the General Assembly a thorough analysis of the finan- 
cial condition of the State, and proposed a plan of settlement.*? This 
analysis placed the value of taxable property in the State at $266,- 
250,000, contrasted with the official figure of $152,546,000. The 
recognized debt was 8 per cent of the former and 14 per cent of the 
latter. The annual income of the people of the State was estimated 


%® Treasurer's Report, 1876, 

%® Charlotte Daily Observer, Re _* 1874; Ralewh Daily Observer, Dec. 30, 1876. 
* Governor's Message, 1876, Pp. 

“ Raleigh Daily Observer, Jan. is. 1877 
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at $75,000,000. The general property tax rate for state purposes 
in 1876 was 38 cents per $100; and for all purposes, about $1.20. 
The total tax receipts of the state treasurer amounted to about three- 
fourths of one per cent of the annual income of the State. Many fig- 
ures and comparisons were presented showing that taxes in North 
Carolina were lower, per capita or relative to property values, than 
in Virginia, South Carolina, Alabama, or Louisiana. The report 
then stated, “... there can be no room to doubt that the taxes, for 
many years past, paid by the people of North Carolina have been 
lower than in any adjacent State, or even in the Union.” 

The proposal was to fund the old bonds making up the recognized 
debt into new 6 per cent, thirty-year bonds, at the rate of 50 per cent 
of principal and accrued interest. This would have given a debt of 
$10,704,691; but because of lost bonds and others which, for various 
reasons, would never be presented, it was thought that the total would 
not be over ten million. Arguments and figures were given to show 
that the State could care for such a debt, the interest on which would 
be six hundred thousand per year. 

This proposal was not kindly received in the State. The Greens- 
boro Patriot denounced it as too hard on the public, while most of 
the other papers voiced varying degrees of opposition. The Wilming- 
ton Morning Star was uncertain, but was in favor of trying to arrive 
at some settlement on the basis of this proposal.*? The plan was re- 
jected by the legislative committee and never presented to the legis- 
lature. Soon after this, it was reported that the same committee of 
bondholders would present a new plan to provide for a settlement 
which would reduce the debt to about $6,500,000. Under it, the pre- 
war bonds would have been funded at 50 per cent of par, the funding 
bonds at 33 per cent, and other post-war bonds at 25 per cent.** Noth- 
ing further was heard of this plan, so evidently it was never pre- 
sented to the legislature. 

The only accomplishment of the legislature of 1876-77 relating to 
state indebtedness was the appointment of a committee to receive pro- 
posals from bondholders for the adjustment of the debt. This com- 
mittee was composed of the governor, the treasurer, and the attorney- 
general. It had no power to make any proposal on its own initiative, 


@ Greensboro Patriot, Jan. 17, 1877; Wilmington Morning Star, Jan. 23, 1877. 


P *® Wilmington Morning Star, Feb. 4, 1877, quoting a New York dispatch to the Baltimore 
un. 
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and thus of necessity declined an overture of some New York bond- 
holders who wished a conference at New York in relation to the debt.“ 

The newspaper opinion of the State regarding the debt remained 
about the same during these years, except that there was a growing 
impatience with the delay and more insistence for a settlement. One 
important exception was the Raleigh Daily Observer, which was 
started in 1876. This paper was strongly in favor of the complete 
repudiation of the entire debt. It used various arguments to justify 
its position, the principal ones being: (1) the northern bondholders 
had been responsible for the impoverished condition of the State 
which made payment impossible; and (2) as the State would not 
repay to its own impoverished citizens the money borrowed from 
them during the War, surely it should not pay the rich New York 
bondholders. Among its editorials we find such words as these: 
“|. . we have not favored, and do not now favor, any project for 
funding the debt of North Carolina. Let the dead past bury its dead.” 
Any money’ not needed for current expenses should be used to com- 
plete the Western North Carolina Railroad. Again we find: “Let 
the public debt stand precisely as the war left it. Certainly when 
the State refuses to pay its lawfully issued bonds to her own suffer- 
ing citizens we are opposed to paying bonds issued to other people.” 

Several other plans concerning the debt, with varying degrees of 
reasonableness, were brought forward at different times. Comment- 
ing on the bondholders’ proposal in 1877, the Raleigh Daily News 
stated that the terms were too hard, and that the State could not pay 
six hundred thousand dollars annually in interest. It then made the 
suggestion that nothing be done about the debt until the Hayes-Tilden 
controversy was settled, stating that the election of Hayes would 
mean continued depression, rendering the State unable to pay; while 
the election of Tilden would mean prosperity, and would place the 
State in a position to pay quite easily. The conclusion was that, 
“. . . they [the bondholders] may as well understand that as long as 
the Republican Party is kept in power, just so long will the recog- 
nized debt of North Carolina stand as it is.’’*® 

Another suggestion was that the State should pay off its bonds at 
the market prices prevailing in 1876. It was argued that the State 


“ Governor's Message, 1878, p. 22. 
See the issues of Jan. 16, 23, 1877. 
# Issue of Jan. 25, 1877. 
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could discharge its obligations in this way for about $3,000,000, and 
that this would be a fair and complete settlement, since a free market 
sets a fair price. As a means of carrying this out, one paper sug- 
gested that an annual sinking fund of $300,000 be set aside to buy in 
the bonds at the market price.** Presumably no thought was taken 
as to what would happen to the market price if such a step were taken! 

Such were the efforts made during eight years to settle the debt; 
and such the contemporary attitude of the people. As time went on 
it became more and more imperative that some settlement should be 
made. Also, as the Democrats became more firmly entrenched in 
their control of the State, they became more willing to deal with the 
problem. In the meantime let us follow the actual transactions in 
regard to the debt. 

CHANGES IN THE DeEBT 


The penitentiary bonds constituted a special group, different from 
the other bonds. These bonds had been issued to the amount of one 
hundred thousand dollars, to pay for a penitentiary site in 1868. 
The whole series of transactions by which the site was selected and 
purchased was marked by most flagrant examples of fraud.** The 
site was not suitable and was never used. The bonds were clearly 
unconstitutional, since no tax had been levied to pay the interest on 
them, and since their issue was tainted with fraud. The treasurer 
had been instructed to stop interest payments on them. In 1870, he 
suggested that, “. . . it would be good policy to release any interest 
in the 8,000 acres of land for which a deed was made to the State by 
D. J. Pruyn, to the holders of these bonds. . . .”*° In 1873, the 
legislature acted upon this suggestion by providing that when John G. 
Williams should return to the treasurer 56 of these bonds he should 
receive title to the land. It was specifically stated that this did not 
constitute recognition of the validity of the one hundred thousand 
dollars of bonds outstanding.” The transfer was made as authorized 
and the number of bonds outstanding was reduced accordingly.” 

About this time there were certain significant decisions and rulings 
regarding other groups of bonds. In practically all of the acts author- 
izing the exchange of state bonds for railroad bonds, it was provided 





“ Goldsboro Mail, quoted in Wilmington Morning Star, Feb. 2, 1879. 


#8 Wilmington Daily Journal, Jan. 22, 1869. 
# Treasurer's Report, 1870, p. 11. 

& Public Laws, 1872-73, ch. 60, p. 82. 

5 Treasurer's Report, 1873, p. 5. 
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that the railroad companies could redeem their bonds at any time by 
giving to the state treasurer state obligations of an equal amount, par 
value. Some of the roads, particularly the Raleigh and Augusta Air- 
Line (formerly the Chatham Railroad) attempted to redeem their 
bonds at this time by offering special tax bonds, which could, of course, 
be obtained at a very nominal price. In two cases which came before 
the courts, it was held that the treasurer would not have to accept 
these bonds in such exchanges, but only such obligations as were out- 
standing at the time the acts were passed.™” 

Other bonds about which the treasurer was uncertain were those 
issued for internal improvements during the War, under acts passed 
before the War. In 1875, the legislature instructed him to receive 
such bonds when offered by the Raleigh and Augusta road."* Under 
this act the exchange of bonds by this road went forward for the next 
three years, and the public debt, principal and interest, was reduced 
$1,357,138 in this way.™ 

Following the ratification of the constitutional amendments in 
1873, the legislature passed an act directing the auditor and treasurer 
not to recognize or pay any claims for interest on the debt of the 
State except as thereafter provided by law. Following this, an 
application was made by a holder of some pre-war bonds for a man- 
damus on the treasurer to compel him to pay the interest on such 
bonds. It was claimed that the act of the legislature constituted im- 
pairment of the obligation of a contract, thus violating the federal 
Constitution. The court denied the argument and refused to issue 
the mandamus, again asserting the complete control of the legisla- 
ture over the finances of the State. 

By this time the State had definitely abandoned the policy of 
aiding railroads, but in 1875 it became necessary for it to engage 
temporarily in railroad financing in order to overcome a deadlock 
which had developed in the affairs of the Western North Carolina 
Railroad. After 1870 that road waged a hard, bitter fight to exist 
and to extend its lines to the Tennessee boundary. Finally, in 1872, 
it became bankrupt. After several unsuccessful attempts at reorgan- 
ization, including one to consolidate with the North Carolina Rail- 





53 McAden v. Jenkins, 64 N. 0., 796; R. @ A. A. R. R. Co. v. Jenkins, 68 N. C., 499, 502. 
S Public Laws, 1874-75, ch. 245, p. 328. 

% Treasurer's Reports, 1874, 1876, 1878, passim. 

% Public Laws, 1874-75, ch. 2, p. 2. 

5 Wilson v. Jenkins, 72 N. C., 5. 
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road, affairs reached an impassé."" At this stage the legislature 
authorized a committee to bid in the property for the State if it could 
be purchased for not more than $850,000, to be paid in 7 per cent, 
fifteen-year bonds of the company, with interest coupons receivable 
for state dues. This last provision, obviously, amounted to the State 
guaranteeing the interest payments. The sale was held, the commit- 
tee bought the road, the bonds were issued, and for five years the 
State operated the road. 

During these five years the State spent a total of $556,379 on the 
road, including $266,175 paid as interest on the bonds. In 1880 
a group of men interested in gaining control of the road made a pro- 
posal to buy it. They offered to complete the projected lines, assume 
the bonds, and reimburse the State for the amounts spent during the 
period of state operation. This offer was accepted,”® and the State 
received $520,000 of new mortgage bonds of the road as payment 
for its expenditures. A few years later the company which controlled 
the road bought these bonds for six hundred thousand dollars. 

This ended the relations of the State with this road. These rela- 
tions had extended over a period of about thirty years, and the State 


had issued, all told, a total of $10,621,000 in bonds to help the road.™ 
All investments in the road made before 1875 were completely lost; 
only the small amount invested after that date was recovered. 


CurrENT FINANCES 


The keynote of the finances in this period was economy, and as soon 
as the Conservative-Democrats regained power they proceeded to 
cut expenses and reduce taxes as much as possible. This was one of 
their strongest arguments for the support of the people. The dis- 
bursements from the public fund, aside from capital transactions, 
amounted to $895,321 in 1870. They were reduced to $645,580 in 
1871 and to $628,531 in 1872. Thereafter, until 1878, they fluc- 
tuated usually between five and six hundred thousand dollars per 
year. Taxes were reduced correspondingly, and in general receipts 
and disbursements were fairly evenly balanced. The general property 
tax was gradually reduced from 30 cents to 14 2-3 cents per $100 of 
property, the latter being the rate from 1875 to 1878. The poll tax 


5 See Brown, op. cit., pp. 210-30. 

% Public Laws, 1874-75, ch. 150, p. 172. 

® Ibid., Special Session, 1880, ch. 26, p. 58. 

® Brown, op. cit., p. 228. 

“ Of this amount, $6,640,000 were later repudiated. 
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was reduced from $1.05 to 89 cents. Certain special taxes were levied 
for the support of the asylum and the penitentiary. These amounted 
to 22 cents per $100 in 1871, but were only 15 cents from 1874 to 
1878. The income tax was raised from one per cent to 2 per cent in 
1875. These, with a few minor taxes, produced sufficient revenue to 
cover the limited expenses of the State, and in 1878 the treasurer 
reported a surplus of one hundred thousand dollars. 

Short term borrowing was made unnecessary by rigid economy, and 
would have been almost impossible on account of the condition of 
the State’s credit in this period. In 1871, the treasurer received 
the rather unusual instructions to borrow one hundred and eighty 
thousand dollars from the North Carolina Railroad, and repay it by 
deducting that amount from the first dividend on the stocks of that 
company owned by the State.** This loan was not made, probably 
due to the impending Swasey suit. Later in the same session the 
treasurer was authorized to borrow two hundred thousand dollars at 
not over 8 per cent interest, giving a lien on the 1871 taxes as security. 
The same authority was renewed for one hundred and forty thou- 
sand dollars in 1873. The only loan actually made was one for one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars in 1871, which was repaid in 1872. 

After the income from the North Carolina Railroad had been 
sequestrated by the Swasey suit, the State received no further income 
from the internal improvement securities which it held, and thus 
the assets of the sinking fund remained at zero. 


Conclusion 


The total gross debt of the State on October 1, 1878 stood at 
$44,730,697.85, of which $28,326,045 was principal and $16,404,- 
652.85 accrued interest. Both in the Treasurer’s Reports and in com- 
mon usage this was divided into two classes—the recognized debt 
and the special tax bonds. The recognized debt was $27,120,227.85, 
of which $16,960,045 was principal and $10,160,182.85 interest; 
while there were $11,366,000 of the special tax bonds, on which 


@ Public Laws, 1870-71, ch. 39, p. 90. 

® Ibid., p. 486; Ibid., 1872-73, p. 362. 

“This figure was too large by about a million dollars. It included accrued interest on 
the construction bonds to the amount of $1,676,370. The receiver under the Swasey suit had 
been receiving the dividends from the North Carolina Railroad stocks and paying out such 
funds as interest on the bonds. The net amount of interest due on these bonds was thus 
equal to the difference between the dividends and the interest payments due on the bonds. 
In 1880 the state treasurer estimated this at about seven hundred thousand dollars. With 


this correction, the debt in 1878 was probably about $43,700,000. See Treasurer's Report, 
1880, p. 9, and footnote 14, above. 
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interest had accrued to the amount of $6,244,470. As the treasurer 
expressed it, these latter bonds were, “ . . . eliminated from the gen- 
eral statement of the debt, and reported in a separate statement, .. . 
where they appear as the result of unwise legislation.” © 

As offsets against the gross debt, the treasurer listed stocks, not 
including those exchanged for special tax bonds, with par value of 
$5,766,700 and bonds with face value of $1,534,000. The only se- 
curities in either of these groups that were of more than nominal 
value were the stocks in the North Carolina Railroad, then seques- 
trated from the State. 

The total assessed value of all taxable property in the State in 
1878 was $142,308,102. The gross debt was 31.4 per cent of this, 
and the recognized debt, 19 per cent. The gross debt represented a 
per capita indebtedness of $32.73, while the recognized debt was 
$19.84 per capita. The recognized debt alone constituted a very 
heavy burden at that time, in comparison either with the value of 
taxable property, with the income of the people, or with the debts of 
other Southern States. 


® Treasurer's Report, 1878, p. 6. 





REVIVAL MOVEMENTS IN ANTE-BELLUM 
NORTH CAROLINA 


By Guion Grirris Jounson 


In 1802 North Carolina was in the midst of the Great Revival. 
From one rural community to another, religious excitement spread 
like contagion until the whole State was at fever heat. “You ask 
me concerning the progress of that religious distemper which has late- 
ly passed through your country into this,” wrote Joseph Brevard of 
Camden, South Carolina, in 1802 to his brother, Captain Alexander 
Brevard of Lincoln County, North Carolina. “In the districts of 
Newberry & Laurens where I was not long since it had borne down 
everything before it.”* No sooner did the excitement die in one com- 
munity than it burst out afresh in another. “There was never so 
great a stir of Religion since the day of Pentecost,” wrote an “Old 
Soldier” from Caswell County in 1804, “. . . and it still goes on 
with rapidity throughout the union.’”” ! 

Nothing but the excitement of war could quench the flame of this 
“religious revolution” when once begun, and the War of 1812 could 
not quench it for long. Again and again throughout the ante-bellum 
period, smouldering embers of the Great Revival flared up. On the 
very eve of the Civil War, North Carolina was in another stir of 
religious excitement. “We don’t remember ever hearing of as many 
religious revivals at any one time as at the present,” wrote the Char- 
lotte Democrat in 1857.* 


ANTECEDENTS OF THE GREAT REVIVAL 


Profound as it was, the Great Revival introduced very little that 
was new in North Carolina. Its antecedents reach far back intc 
history.* The Crusades were the result of a revival of religion and 
were accompanied by many of the phenomena which have often been 
thought to be peculiar to the Great Revival in the United States. 
Visions, trances, and prophesies followed the Black Death. In 1374 
the inhabitants of the lower Rhine country were seized with a religious 
excitement which was accompanied by involuntary dancing and 


1MS. in Brevard Papers. Joseph Brevard to Alexander Brevard, Camden, 8. C., Dec. 16, 
1802. In possession of the North Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh. 

2 Raleigh Register, Oct. 1, 1804. 

3 Charlotte Democrat in The North Carolina Standard, April 22, 1857. 

« See Catherine 0. Cleveland, The Great Revival in the West, 1797-1805 (Chicago, 1916), 


pp. 104-108. 
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visions. When the New World was being settled, Europe was in 
the midst of a religious upheaval which every year sent an exodus of 
colonists across the Atlantic. These early settlers had seen many 
strange things take place in the name of religion in their native lands. 
During the eighteenth century, England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales 
frequently were subject to emotional epidemics during periods of 
religious revivals. 

The settlers in the New World did not soon foget the pattern for 
religious excitement which they brought with them. Practically 
every phenomena which was to characterize the Great Revival in 
North Carolina had its eighteenth century counterpart. The Great 
Awakening which was at its height in New England in 1740 was 
the forerunner of the Great Revival in North Carolina. In 1755 
Shubal Stearns of New England settled at Sandy Creek in North 
Carolina with his band of Separate Baptists. No sooner had he 
reached Sandy Creek than “the neighborhood was alarmed and the 
Spirit of God listed to blow as a mighty rushing wind.”® Within 
three years the Separates had increased to three churches and more 
than nine hundred communicants. 

Stearns’s methods of evangelization were largely emotional. One 
of the chief principles of the new faith which he taught was that the 
believer must “feel conviction and conversion”; he must be “born 
again.” The Separates of New England, where Stearns had acquired 
his faith, employed a singular tone of voice and violent gestures while 
preaching. Congregations frequently interrupted a sermon with 
“tears, screams, and exclamations of grief and joy.”® Stearns was 
an able advocate of the New England school.? “His voice,” wrote 
Morgan Edwards, “was musical and strong, which he managed in 
such a manner, as one while to make soft impressions on the heart, 
and fetch tears from the eyes in a mechanical way; and anon to 
shake the nerves, and to throw the animal system into tumults and 
perturbations.”*® Edwards found all the Separate ministers copying 
Stearns ; a few exceeding him. 


5 George Washington Paschal, History of North Carolina Baptists (Raleigh, N. C., 1930), 


p. 271, quoting Morgan Edwards. 
seen ae Renetict, A General History of the Baptist Denomination in America, (New York, 
» Pp. a 

™Morgan Edwards, ‘Materials Towards a H of the Baptists in the Province of North 
Carolina,” in North Carolina Historical Review, VII, 383. When Edwards visited North 
Carolina in 1771 and 1772, collecting notes on the history of the Baptists in the State, he 
observed that the Separate Baptists were similar to the a or Newlights of New 
England. “The ministers resemble those in tones of voice and actions of body; and the peo- 


ple in crying-out under the ministry, falling-down as in fits, and awakening in ecstasies; and 


ey ogee ~ people resemble those in regarding impulses, visions, and revelations.’’ 
id., p. 386. 
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Under the influence of Stearns’s followers, the new faith spread 
rapidly. Samuel Harris, leader of the Separates in Virginia, and 
James Read, first pastor of Grassy Creek Church in North Carolina, 
were especially successful in arousing the people. Beginning in 1766 
they traveled for several years in lower Virginia and upper Caro- 
lina preaching as they went. “In one of their visits,” writes Semple 
in his History of Virginia Baptists, “they baptized 75 at one time, 
and in the course of one of their journeys, which generally lasted 
several weeks, they baptized upwards of 200. It was not uncommon 
at their great meetings, for many hundreds of men to encamp on the 
ground, in order to be present the next day. The night meetings, 
through the great work of God, continued very late; the ministers 
would scarcely have an opportunity to sleep. Sometimes the floor 
would be covered with persons struck down under the conviction of 
sin. It frequently happened, that when they would retire to rest 
at a late hour, they would be under the necessity of arising again, 
through the earnest cries of the penitent. There were instances of 
persons traveling more than one hundred miles to one of these meet- 
ings ; to go forty or fifty was not uncommon.” 

Not long after the Separate Baptists had begun to excite the peo- 
ple with their popular doctrine, Devereaux Jarratt, Episcopal minister 
of Dinwiddie County, Virginia, and the forerunner of Methodism 
in North Carolina, came into North Carolina preaching a peculiar 
doctrine in a peculiar manner. Like Shubal Stearns, he spoke of the 
necessity of a new birth obtained through “the knowledge of salvation 
by the remission of sins.” He did not confine his labors to the Sab- 
bath or to his parish church. Day and night, in private house and 
in chapel, in Virginia and in North Carolina, he went about “testify- 
ing the gospel of the grace of God.”*® It was his custom “to descend 
from the stiff and formal services of the church, and conduct the 
exercises in a familiar conversational manner; addressing plain and 
searching questions to various individuals; and encouraging all pres- 
ent to ask him any questions that they might feel necessary to their 


better acquaintance with spiritual things, or for the removal of 
their doubts and fears.” 


® Robert B. Semple, A History of the Rise and Progress of Baptists in Virginia (1894 ed.), 
PP. 23-24; Benedict, General History of the Baptist Denomination, pp. 648-649 

% Leroy M. Lee, Life and Times of the Rev. Jesse Lee (Charleston, 1848), p. 27. See 
also John Coleman, Life of the Reverend Devereaux Jarratt . . . written by himself (Balti- 
more, 1806), pp. 89-90. See The Journal of the Rev. Francis Asbury (New York, 1821), 
II, 25-26, for Asbury’s estimate of Jarratt’s work. 


Lee, Life and Times of the Rev. Jesse Lee, pp. 37-38; Jarratt, Autobiography, pp. 89-94. 
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At various times between 1763 and 1775, the Rev. Devereaux 
Jarratt reports that revivals of religion rewarded his efforts to awaken 
the people. Between 1776 and 1783 he regularly came into Northamp- 
ton, Halifax, Warren, Franklin, and Granville counties in North 
Carolina.’*? In 1775 when Jarratt and Thomas Rankin, a fellow 
minister, made a tour into North Carolina, they preached to large 
crowds wherever they stopped. “Many testified,” wrote Rankin, 
“that they had redemption in the blood of Jesus, even the forgiveness 
of sins. While some were speaking their experience hundreds were 
in tears, and others vehemently crying to God for pardon or holi- 
ness.”** Again in 1776 Rankin brought a revival from Virginia 
into North Carolina. 

The Methodist philosophy was ideally adapted to preparing the 
way for the Great Revival. “Our call is to save that which is lost,” 
the Methodist preachers declared, at the first conference of the newly 
organized church in 1784. “Now we cannot expect them to seek us. 
Therefore we should go and seek them. . . . Whenever the weather 
will permit, go out in God’s name into the public places, and call all 
to repent and believe the gospel.”** Into the mountain coves of Western 
North Carolina, the rolling hills of the Piedmont, across the swamps 
and through the forests and sand hills of the East, the Methodist cir- 
cuit riders began their march, carrying the message of a salvation 
free to all through the simple act of accepting it. “Convince the 
sinner of his dangerous condition,’ Bishop Asbury and Bishop 
Coke urged their traveling preachers. “ ‘Cry aloud, spare not, lift 
up thy voice like a trumpet, .. .?”"* The Methodist circuit riders 
followed the example set by the New England preachers in the Great 
Awakening and adopted a peculiar manner of speech when address- 
ing their congregations. Like the Separate Baptists preachers, they 
found that such an expedient obtained results. 

Long before 1800, Methodist circuit riders in North Carolina were 
starting local revivals of religion. When Jesse Lee preached at 
Whitaker’s in Roanoke circuit in 1783 “the congregation wept under 
the word preached.”**7 When Daniel Deans of Stony Creek, North 


— 
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Carolina, went to Virginia in 1786 to hear the “new gospel,” he came 
home and converted his neighbors to the faith. There followed an 
emotional disturbance which upset the whole community. Sarah 
Howell, with a large family dependent upon her for support, threw 
open her house as a place of worship for the sect. Then there was a 
constant revival where “the Holy Spirit came down upon the congre- 
gation,” where there was much shouting, and where many were seized 
with peculiar convulsions.” 

Daniel Deans had gone to Virginia when Sussex and Brunswick 
circuits were in the midst of a revival begun under the preaching of 
Phillip Cox and John Easter.*® Deans was one among several who 
brought the revival into North Carolina. Wayne and Northampton 
counties were the centers of the movement. On one occasion when 
John Easter was preaching in Northampton County to a large as- 
sembly of people, the Rev. James Patterson relates that a large cloud 
drew near. A few drops fell and the crowd began to leave the 
grounds. With solemn authority Easter commanded them to stop. 
He knelt and fervently prayed that God should withhold the rain 
until after the service and then send a heavy shower, for rain was 
much needed, “and it happened according to his petition.”*° This 
incident had a profound effect upon those present. In 1788 Bishop 
Asbury found “life” among the people in Northampton County. 
“Preaching and prayer is [sic] not labour here,” he wrote, “their 
noise I heed not; I can bear it well when I know that God and Christ 
dwells in the hearts of the people.’”** 


Time and again Bishop Asbury, during his tours through North 
Carolina previous to the beginning of the Great Revival, found that 
portions of the State were “quickening” under the preaching of the 
gospel. Often, however, he was discouraged over “the barren wilder- 
ness.” After preaching in Eastern North Carolina in 1790, he 
recorded sorrowfully, “O what my spirit felt! It is a day of very 
small and feeble things, and but little union among the people. . . . 


O Lord revive thy work! One poor black fell to the ground and 
praised God.””? 
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The Presbyterians in North Carolina also “trembled before the 
Lord” in revivals prior to the awakening at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. When the Rev. George Whitefield, that great 
evangelist and founder of the Calvinistic Methodists, visited North 
Carolina in 1739 people “came a great many miles to hear him.” The 
Great Awakening in New England, in which Whitefield played an 
important part, divided the Presbyterians into two parties, the New 
Light, or New Side, and the Old Side. In 1741 the Synod of Phila- 
delphia excluded the New Brunswick Presbytery for “irregularities,” 
and four years later the schism came. The chief issues were the 
revival and its extravangancies, the evangelistic training which the 
Rev. William Tennent taught at his Log College on Neshaminy Creek, 
twenty miles north of Philadelphia, and the question of the right to 
itinerate.** 

The influence in North Carolina was chiefly on the side of the New 
Lights. James Campbell, the first Presbyterian minister in the Cape 
Fear region, was a great admirer of Whitefield.* Alexander Craig- 
head, the first minister in the vicinity of Sugar Creek, was a member 
of New Brunswick Presbytery when it withdrew from the Synod 
of Philadelphia.* Before coming to North Carolina, he preached for 
a time in Virginia where he was closely associated with the Rev. 
Samuel Davies, the leader of the “great awakening” among the Pres- 
byterians in Virginia.** In 1751 Davies himself came preaching 
into the Roanoke vicinity of North Carolina, where he met Henry 
Patillo whom he invited to his home to begin a course for the ministry. 
Later Patillo returned as the pastor of several churches in the Haw- 
fields neighborhood and was, during the thirty-five years of his min- 
istry, an evangelistic preacher.** 

At various times after the schism, the New Lights sent mission- 
aries into the southern colonies. In the winter of 1742-1743 New 
Brunswick Presbytery sent the Rev. William Robinson into Virginia 
and North Carolina. Wherever Robinson went there was usually a 
revival of Presbyterianism.** After Robinson, there came other New 
Light missionaries. In 1763 William Tennent, Jr., made a tour into 
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North Carolina, ** and the following year David Caldwell, a student 
in William Tennett Sr.’s Log College, came as a missionary. In 1765 
Caldwell settled in North Carolina as minister of Alamance and 
Buffalo churches. Soon he opened a log college of his own where he 
conducted a constant revival.*® Many of the men who were later to 
be the leaders in the Great Revival in Kentucky and North Carolina 
joined the ministry under Caldwell’s teaching. 


Tux Comine or THE Great REvivaL 


To the Great Awakening in New England, the evangelization of 
the Separate Baptists, the Methodists, and the New Light Presby- 
terians, to the social conditions following the American Revolution, 
and to the apostasies of the French Revolution, rather than to any 
one religious denomination is due the credit of fomenting the Great 
Revival in North Carolina. The New Lights from 1742, the Sepa- 
rate Baptists from 1755, and the Methodists from 1772 led the way 
to a revival state-wide in its effect by their series of local revivals 
and their constant evangelism. The American Revolution left the 
evils of camp life behind. Preachers were alarmed over the prevalence 
of gaming, card-playing, heavy drinking, and profane swearing which 
the Revolution seemed to have fastened on the people.** The Rev. 
James Hall began the first revival in Concord Presbytery soon after 
the close of the Revolution when he found that the soldiers were 
reluctant to put aside the ways of the tented field.*” 

James McGready was the immediate forerunner of the Great Re- 
vival among North Carolina Presbyterians. When he returned to 
North Carolina in 1788 after completing his course of study under 
a Presbyterian minister of Western Pennsylvania he began at once 
to evangelize. McGready** was born of Scotch-Irish parentage in 
Pennsylvania about 1760. While he was still a boy, his parents 
moved to Guilford County, North Carolina, and settled in Buffalo 
congregation where the boy came under the influence of David Cald- 


® Foote, op. cit., p. 219. 

* Tbid., p. 235; see also E. W. Carnthers, Sketch of the Life and Character of the Rev. 
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well. An uncle took him to Pennsylvania to study for the ministry, 
and it was while in school there that he had the shock which influ- 
enced his later evangelism. Since the age of seven he had never 
failed to pray regularly; he had never been guilty of profanity, in- 
toxication, Sabbath breaking, or anything which he considered sinful. 
Thus he had begun to think himself sanctified from birth. Yet to 
his great astonishment he overheard a conversation between two of 
his friends in which both declared that he had “not a spark” of 
sanctification. MceGready at once began to examine himself and had 
no rest until “his heart tasted some of the joys of the Holy Ghost.’** 
On his return to North Carolina the young preacher, who had been 
licensed by Redstone Presbytery in Pennsylvania, passed through 
places in Virginia which had recently been awakened under the 
preaching of the Rev. John Blair Smith and the Rev. William Gra- 
ham, leaders of the revival of 1787-1789 in Virginia,® and he visited 
Hampden-Sydney College, the center of the revival movement. 

Fresh from these revival scenes young McGready began preaching 
along Haw River. He wanted to alarm church members and set to 
thinking those who long since had become comfortable in the hope 
of sanctification. “An unworthy communicant in such circumstances 
as yours,” he declared, pointing his finger at members of the church, 
“is more offensive to Almighty God than a loathsome carcase crawling 
with vermin set before a dainty prince.”** This “Son of Thunder” 
soon alarmed Piedmont North Carolina. People wept under his 
preaching. From Hawfields the excitement spread to Cross Roads, 
Alamance, Buffalo, Stony Creek, Bethlehem, Haw River, Eno, and 
the churches in Granville, and those along the Hico and the Dan.** 

Other preachers joined the young evangelist in the work. The 
Rev. David Caldwell, the veteran revivalist, stirred his own congre- 
gations. William Hodge, “the Son of Consolation,” a graduate of 
Caldwell’s log college, joined McGready and frequently made preach- 
ing tours with him. William McGee, a minister of Orange Presby- 
tery, and Barton W. Stone, a licentiate, also began spreading the 
gospel. While these men were carrying on the revival in Orange and 
Guilford counties, two young evangelists from Virginia, converted 
during John Blair Smith’s revival, visited the congregations in Gran- 
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ville County. So great was the excitement which they created that 
many followed them into Virginia to hear more of the Word. 

Opposition soon appeared from those who had favored the Old Side 
during the schism.** At Stony Creek in 1796 McGready’s enemies 
made a bonfire of the pulpit and left him a warning written in blood.* 
Shortly afterward McGready moved to Kentucky.** In 1797 he and 
William McGhee, who had preceded him to the West by several 
months, had the Great Revival of the West under way. By 1800, 
Barton W. Stone, William Hodge, Samuel McAdoo, and John Rankin 
had all followed McGready to the West. 

Those whom McGready left in North Carolina carried on the work 
of revival as best they could, but the people had strangely closed their 
ears to religious excitement. Word of McGready’s remarkable work 
in Kentucky drifted back to North Carolina, and the Presbyterian 
preachers renewed their efforts. The Rev. Samuel McCorkle preached 
constantly on the necessity of a revival to his congregations at Thya- 
tira and Salisbury. They hung upon his words and were so eager 
that his message reach a larger audience that they had some of his 
sermons printed in pamphlets and scattered through the neighbor- 
hood.*t The women joined in the work. In Buffalo Church, three 
women, led by Mrs. David Caldwell, met once a week for a year to 
pray for a revival of religion. Women in other churches followed 
their example.* 

During the summer of 1801 the Rev. William Paisley, pastor of 
the churches at Hawfields and Cross Roads in Orange County, worked 
feverishly for the coming of a revival. He and his elders met in the 
session house every Sunday between services and prayed earnestly 
for a “refreshing.” On communion Sunday in August, Rev. David 
Caldwell, Rev. Leonard Prather, and two licentiates, Hugh Shaw and 
Ebenezer B. Currie, all of whom had either assisted in McGready’s 
revival in North Carolina or had joined the ministry under his in- 
fluence, were present to assist the pastor. On Monday the communion 
season was about to come to a close after the final sermon without 

*8In 1758 the New Side and the Old Side agreed upon articles of union and fused under 


the name of the Synod of New York and Philadelphia. 

*® Foote, op. cit., p. 375. 
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any unusual manifestation of religious interest. The pastor arose 
to dismiss the congregation, but his disappointment was so great that 
he could not speak. “All was still as the grave and every face looked 
solemn, . . . it was a solemn moment and pregnant with most glori- 
ous results. A man, by the name of Hodge, happened to be there who 
had seen something of the work in the west and he, rising slowly 
from his seat, said in a calm but earnest voice, Stand still and see the 
salvation of God!’’** A wave of emotion swept over the congregation 
like an electric shock. Sobs, moans, and cries arose from every part 
of the church. “. . . many were struck down, or thrown into a state 
of helplessness if not of insensibility. . .. Bating [sic] the miraculous 
attestations from Heaven, such as cloven tongues like fire and the 
power of speaking different languages, it was like the day of Pente- 
cost and none was careless or indifferent.’”** The congregation spent 
the rest of the day in singing, prayer, and exhortation, and it was 
midnight before the people would return home.*® 

“The manifestations of the presence of the Lord” at Cross Roads 
was upon everybody’s tongue. Almost every night, meetings for sing- 
ing, prayer, and exhortation assembled in the community. The house 
was always overflowing with anxious listeners. When Paisley could 
not meet with the people, the elders took his place. Not a week passed 
but that “a number were awakened.’’** 

In October when the communion season for Hawfields Church ar- 
rived, religious excitement was in the air. Many from Cross Roads 
came to see what wonders their pastor would perform. It was usual 
for communion seasons to last from Saturday through Monday, but 
when Monday arrived the people would not leave and preaching con- 
tinued another day. Those from a distance came in their wagons and 
remained on the grounds at night. 

Religious services continued all day long and through most of the 
night. Prayers, singing, sermons, exhortations, and personal con- 
versations followed one after another with short intervals for refresh- 
ment and sleep. Here, even more than at Cross Roads, the people, 
declared the Rev. Eli W. Caruthers, “felt constrained under convic- 
tion to cry out for mercy and continued to ery until they found par- 
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don thro’ the blood of atone[ment]. Multitudes were struck down 
and lay for hours helpless and apparently unconscious of what was 
saying or doing around them; but when they recovered from that 
trancelike state, it was generally, tho’ not invariably, . . . with ex- 
clamations of joy and praise to Him who had loved them and washed 
them from their sins in His own blood.”** After this meeting, bodily 
exercises became the characteristic phenomena® of the Great Revival. 

Among the Presbyterians, the Great Revival was now under way. 
The Rev. David Caldwell, who long had been accustomed 
to revival scenes, appointed a meeting to be held in January, 1802 
in Randolph County at Bell’s Meeting-house, near Bell’s Mills on 
Deep River. He invited all denominations to attend, and he espe- 
cially urged Samuel E. McCorkle of Rowan County, Lewis F. Wilson 
of Iredell County, Joseph D. Kilpatrick of Third Creek, and James 
Hall of Bethany to come and bring their congregations. All except 
James Hall, who had led his congregation in one of the first revivals 
after the Revolution, were critical of the revival phenomena. Before 
the meeting closed they were won to the cause.” 

After the Randolph meeting, religious excitement spread through- 
out the two presbyteries: Orange, which included the territory east 
of the Yadkin, and Concord, which lay west of the Yadkin. When 
the Rev. James Hall reached home after attending the meeting in 
Randolph, he found that three revivals had already begun within the 
neighborhood of his congregations. Other pastors had similar expe- 
riences. 

Following the example of Orange Presbytery, the members of 
Concord Presbytery appointed a general meeting to be held near the 
center of Iredell County the last of January, 1802 and after that 
another to be held at Morganton, and after that still another at Cross 
Roads in Iredell County, and another in Mecklenburg County. 

The revival was slower in reaching the Cape Fear region than it 
was in spreading through other Presbyterian sections. The Cape 
Fear leaders in the movement were Samuel Stanford, pastor at Black 
River and Brown Marsh; John Gillespie, at Centre, Laurel Hill, 
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and Raft Swamp; and Robert Tate, at South Washington and Rock- 
fish. Murdoch McMillan and Maleolm McNair, who were licensed 
in 1801 and ordained in 1803, also entered into the revival work. So 
many joined the church under the preaching of these ardent men that 
in 1812 Synod set off the Cape Fear territory as Fayetteville Pres- 
bytery. 


Tue Great Revivat AMone THE METHODISTS 


While James McGready was stirring the Presbyterians in Orange 
County, preparing the way for a great revival among them, John 
McGhee, who was later to join in the work of the Great Revival in the 
West, and Daniel Asbury, a native of Virginia, converted during the 
early revivals in Fairfax circuit, were also stirring the Methodists. 
In 1788 John McGhee joined the Methodist itinerancy. The fol- 
lowing year he was associated with Daniel Asbury in the work west 
of the Catawba, and in 1792 he was in charge of Lincoln Cireuit. In 
1798 he moved to Sumner County, Tennessee.** Asbury is reported 
to have held the first camp meeting in Western North Carolina at 
Rehoboth Church in Lincoln County as early as 1794. William 
McKendree, afterwards a bishop, Nicholas Walters, and William 
Fulwood, Methodist itinerants, and the Rev. James Hall, the cele- 
brated Presbyterian evangelist of Iredell County, assisted Asbury 
with the meeting, and 300 were converted.** So successful was this 
meeting that Asbury appointed another to be held the following vear 
at Bethel, about a mile from Rock Spring which in 1828 became the 
site for the annual camp meeting for Lincoln Circuit. 

It was in this section that the Great Revival first began among the 
Methodists.** The union meeting held in January, 1802 on Deep 
River in Randolph County, which spread the fire among the Presby- 
terians, also started an awakening among the Methodists. James 
Sharp who lived on Snow Creek in Iredell County was one among a 
number of Methodists who “fixed up a four-horse wagon” and took 
his family to the meeting. “And when they came back, they came 
with a new religion; and from that the fire began to spread. There 
was preaching or prayer meeting nearly every night at some of the 

~ & Grissom, Methodism in North Carolina, pp. 330-931. 
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neighboring houses.”** In November, 1802 Bishop Asbury men- 
tioned in his journal the work going on among the Methodists in the 
western part of the State. “I have heard of some successful meet- 
ings which have been held by encampments upon the Catawba, at 
Morgantown, Swannino, Pendleton, Greenville—in North and South 
Carolina: ministers of the different denominations have attended,” 
wrote the Bishop.® 

At the union meeting held near Statesville in January, 1802, which 
has already been mentioned in connection with the Presbyterian phase 
of the Great Revival, one Baptist and two Methodist preachers were 
present. Phillip Bruce, presiding elder of Richmond District, in 
Virginia, was one of these Methodist preachers. “From Saturday 
till Tuesday . . . the cries of the wounded, and singing, continued 
without intermission; near one hundred were apparently under the 
operation of grace at a time,” wrote Bruce.®* Methodists were also 
present at the Morganton meeting held two weeks later and at the 
Iredell meeting held in March. 

Methodists now began to appoint camp meetings of their own, 
which they held in connection with their quarterly conferences. One 


of the first met not far from Rutherford courthouse in June, 1802 
where “thousands were present” and “many poor sinners felt the 
power of God.”** At a quarterly meeting held at Hanging Rock the 
last of June, 3,000 people and 15 ministers, Methodist, Baptist, and 
Presbyterian, attended. The Rev. James Jenkins, presiding elder 
of Camden Circuit, South Carolina, described the meeting in a let- 
ter to Bishop Asbury as follows: 


The work began in some degree on Saturday night. The preachers 
were singing, praying, or preaching, all the night. Saturday evening 
it began again at the stand. Sabbath evening, at the close of the sacra- 
ment, some fell to the earth; and the exercise continued the whole night. 
Monday morning the people came together again, and began singing 
and exhorting: the Lord wrought again, and this was the greatest time. 
They were crying for mercy on all sides.*® 


In a letter to Jenkins, Daniel Asbury said that he had never seen 
such work. He joined fifty others in going around the Yadkin Cir- 
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cuit holding meetings at every regular Methodist appointment.” 
Jenkins attempted to start a revival in Fayetteville late in the sum- 
mer of 1802 without any success. He had better results at a regularly 
appointed camp meeting at Town Creek, near Wilmington.” 

When Bishop Asbury passed through Western North Carolina in 
1803 on his way to South Carolina he thought that the “encamping 
places” of the Methodists and the Presbyterians “made the country 
look like the Holy Land,’ but it was not until 1804 that the revival 
spirit had reached its height among the Methodists. Through every 
section of North Carolina which the Bishop passed on his tour of the 
State, he was rejoiced at the “life” among the people. “I mark 
this year, 1804, as the greatest that has ever yet been known in this 
land for religion,” he wrote. The presiding elders were ready to 
agree with the bishop. “I think he was not mistaken,” said James 
Jenkins, “for as great as were the displays of saving grace the last 
year, they were still greater this.” 

The practice of holding camp meetings at the time of quarterly 
conferences had now become a Methodist custom. The Methodists 
had so enthusiastically taken over the idea of the camp meeting and 
they used it so effectively that people had to be reminded that the 
Presbyterians had really made the movement popular.® 


Tue Baptists anD THE Great RevivaL 


The work of evangelization went on steadily among the Separate 
Baptists in North Carolina until the death of Shubal Stearns in 
1771. Afterwards, various churches had short seasons of revivals, 
but among the Baptists, as among the Methodists and Presbyterians, 
there was no widespread evangelical movement for twenty years after 
the Revolution. At Grassy Creek Church in Granville County, for 
instance, “a great meeting” began July 23, 1775, and “many precious 
souls were converted and added to its number, baptisms occurring 


at almost every regular meeting throughout the year.”** In 1786- 
1787 the revival which stirred the Methodists in Brunswick, Sussex, 
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and Amelia circuits in Virginia crossed over the border into North 
Carolina and not only revived Methodism, but stirred the Baptists 
in the Grassy Creek and Flat River associations. The revival in 
the Grassy Creek Church was thought to be the greatest in “extent, 
power, and influence” which the church had ever experienced. 

Despite these brief post-Revolutionary revivals, the Baptist churches 
in the State suffered greatly from the effects of the war. “Its in- 
jurious effects upon morals and religion,” swept away some churches 
and greatly reduced others.® As early as 1778, the leaders of the 
Kehukee Association, fearful of this coldness in religion, observed 
a fast day to “humble themselves” before the Lord and “to solicit the 
throne of grace for a revival.”*° In 1785 the Association not only 
observed a fast day but set apart a time between sunset and dark of 
every day for the churches to unite in prayer for a revival. Again in 
1794 the Association set aside the Saturday before the fourth Sunday 
in every month as a day for prayer meetings in behalf of a revival. 

In 1800 there was “a small appearance of the beginning of the 
work” in the Camden, Flat Swamp, and Connoho churches. But 
it was not until 1801 that the Great Revival began and not until 1802 
that it got well under way. In 1801 Elder Lemuel Burkitt, leader 
and historian of the Kehukee Association, went to the West to inves- 
tigate at first hand the “great meetings” being held in Kentucky and 
Tennessee under the preaching of James McGready and the McGhee 
brothers. Returning in time for the regular meeting of the Kehukee 
Association, he announced from the platform “that in about eight 
months six thousand had . . . been baptized in the State of Kentucky, 
and that a general stir had taken place amongst all ranks and socie- 
ties of people, and that the work was still going on.” No sooner 
had he finished speaking than on all sides people began crying for 
mercy and shouting praise to God. 

From this meeting, delegates and ministers carried “the sacred 
flame” home to the churches. People became more interested than 
usual in attending preaching, and the congregations were more sol- 
emn. “Thus the work began to revive in many places within the 
bounds of the Association,” wrote Elder Burkitt. “The word preached 


® Tbid., p. 85; ike « the Flat River Baptist Association, 1833, 5. 
® Devin, op. cit., p 4 +* 
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was attended with such a divine power, that at some meetings two 
or three hundred would be in floods of tears, and many crying out 
loudly what shall we do to be saved . . . old Christians were so re- 
vived they were all on fire to see their neighbors, their neighbors’ 
children and their own families so much engaged. . . . Many back- 
sliders who had been runaway for many years, returned weeping 
home. The ministers seemed all united in love, and no strife nor 
contention amongst them. . . .”"* Churches which had not received 
a new member for years, now received members at every meeting. 
Four churches in Bertie, Northampton, and Hertford counties bap- 
tized 600 members in two years. By 1803 the churches within the 
Kehukee Association had added 1,500 new members, and the work 
was still progressing. 

Some Baptist ministers were present at the great Randolph meet- 
ing in January, 1802, which was responsible for the spread of the 
Great Revival among the Presbyterians and the Methodists. Baptist 
ministers also attended the succeeding union meetings which the Pres- 
byterians called, and they were present at the first annual camp meet- 
ings which the Methodists appointed on their circuits, but their doc- 
trine of close communion kept them from entering as freely into the 
inter-denominational camp meetings as did the members of the other 
two denominations."* The Baptist denomination soon came to forbid 
its members accepting tokens, or tickets, entitling the holder to com- 
muaion, customarily handed out to all church members at a camp 
meeting. 

The Baptists usually held their encampments during association and 
union meetings. An association meeting, from the organization of 
Sandy Creek Association in 1758, had always been a “reviving time,” 
largely attended by all within reach of the place of meeting. Elder 
Burkitt, however, mentions the union meetings as special instruments 
of the Great Revival. They were ordinarily held by several adjacent 
Baptist churches for the purpose of “conferring in love, about matters 
relating to peace, brotherly union, and general fellowship.” 

Within the Kehukee Association there were four such union meet- 
ings: east side of Chowan River, Bertie, Flat Swamp, and Swift 
Creek. During the Great Revival as many as fifteen or sixteen min- 


® Burkitt and Read, pp. 141-142; Biggs, p. 112. 


™ Benedict, General History of the Baptist Denomination, p. 687; Raleigh Star, Aug. 2, 
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isters and three or four thousand people attended these meetings. At 
a union meeting held at Parker’s Meeting House in August, 1803, 
some 4,000 persons were present. Before Elder Burkitt “ascended 


the stage to preach” threatening clouds arose, and soon the rain be- 
gan to fall. 


Yet notwithstanding the numerous congregation still kept together ; 
and although every effort was used to shun the rain, by umbrellas, car- 
riages, blankets, &c. yet we believe 1000 people were exposed to the rain 
without any shelter; and some crying, some convulsed to the ground, 
some begging the ministers to pray for them; and they composedly stood 
and received the falling shower without ever being dispersed.*® 


As in the Kehukee Association, the work progressed within the 
Sandy Creek Association until all but a few churches had felt the 
influence of the Great Revival. 


Retieious Crcies 


The Great Revival was by no means confined to North Carolina and 
to the West. It was a religious movement which swept the entire 
country from New England to Georgia.” In North Carolina it 
reached its climax about 1805. After four or five years the Baptists 
began to give up the idea of holding numerous encampments. “The 
Baptists established camp-meetings from motives of convenience and 
necessity, and relinquished them as soon as they were no longer need- 
ful,” wrote the Rev. David Benedict, the Baptist historian, in 1813." 
As early as 1803 the Presbyterian Assembly mildly hinted that it 
might be better for the church to gain new members in a “calm and 
ordinary manner.’’*® Neither the Baptists nor the Presbyterians, 
however, entirely gave up the idea of encampments.®® But it was the 
Methodist Church which saw in the camp meeting an opportunity to 
spread the gospel rapidly. From 1802 until the extremities of the 
Civil War temporarly put an end to it, the Methodists regularly held 
annual encampments on most of the circuits in North Carolina. 

Although the Great Revival reached its height about 1805, the re- 
vival movement continued. Bishop Asbury thought that 1808 ex- 
ceeded aH former years in the number of camp meetings which the 

* Burkitt and Read, p. 153; Biggs, p. 121. 
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Methodists held. “I rejoice to think,” he wrote from Ohio, “there 
will be perhaps four or five hundred camp-meetings this year; may 
this year outdo all former years in the conversion of precious souls 
to God!’ After 1812 the number of camp meeting notices suddenly 
dropped off in North Carolina newspapers. In 1818, however, the 
State was in the grip of another revival movement. “At a camp - 
meeting recently held in Greene County, at the Rainbow meeting 
house, the great Jehovah God made known his mighty power in the 
happy conversion of about forty souls,”*? wrote a correspondent to the 
Raleigh Register. Every year from 1818 until about 1825 the papers 
again carried news of frequent camp meetings. In 1821 the Pres- 
byterian Synod of North Carolina rejoiced over a revival underway 
among its churches.** In 1824 “the Lord blessed many of the 
churches” in the Sandy Creek Baptist Association “with extensive 
revivals. Prayer meetings were frequent and much blessed in the 
conversion of souls.”** 

After a short period of “religious coldness” a third revival move- 
ment got underway in North Carolina about 1829 and continued un- 
til about 1835. “A considerable revival has taken place in the Meth- 
odist Church in this town, within the last ten days,” wrote the Raleigh 
Star in 1829. “The preachers and leading members exert themselves 
in a surprising degree. The church is scarcely closed from morning 
to midnight, and sometimes even later, and the short intervals they 
allow themselves there, are filled up by prayer and exhortation in pri- 
vate dwellings.”** In 1833 the Fayetteville Observer called atten- 
tion to a four-day meeting near Carthage at which “nearly 200 indi- 
viduals professed a change of heart, about, 100 of whom have joined 
the Presbyterian Church.’** Also in 1833 the Rev. John W. Childs 
greatly stirred the Methodists in Piedmont North Carolina. “He 
commenced holding camp-meetings as early as July, and kept them 
up till the middle of October.”** In 1834 the Baptists had a “reviv- 
ing time” at their customary camp ground at Dockery’s in Richmond 
County.* 

Again newspapers were silent on the subject of revivals. Again 
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in 1840 they published news of “life” among the people for a period 
of several years. In 1842 the Greensboro Patriot called the attention 
of the State to the “unwonted seriousness” that had “overspread the 
people of our town and neghborhood; . . . Scarcely any individual 
speaks of the subject with levity; . . . Divine service is performed 
daily in the churches, and numerously attended; . . .”** The last 
significant revival season of the ante-bellum period came in 1857. 
“We are gratified to learn that the interest in the salvation of souls, 
so generally manifested for the last week or so by worshippers in the 
Baptist Church of this City, is increasing,’”®”’ wrote the North Caro- 
lina Standard of Raleigh. At the same time the Charlotte Democrat 
announced that a revival was progressing not only in North Carolina 
but in Virginia and South Carolina as well.** The following year 
the Standard again called attention to the revival movement which 
had spread in the North as well as in the South. Wilmington was in 
the midst of a revival and in Raleigh the pastors of the Methodist, 
Baptist, and Presbyterian churches were holding union prayer meet- 
ings which were largely attended.* 

These are the periods when religious excitement was at its height 
in ante-bellum North Carolina, but it must not be understood that 
revivals were confined solely to their limits. From the time of the 
Great Revival until 1860 scarcely a year passed that some church 
in some section of the State did not experience a revival of religion. 
If there was a “quickening time” at the revival, the movement might 
spread to a nearby community and even to another denomination. 
During the Great Revival, the meetings were confined largely to rural 
communities, which were at that time the strongholds of the evangelical 
denominations, but as the towns developed and the churches became 
entrenched there, the towns also had their seasons of revivals. 


Tue Psycno.togey or THE ReEvrvaL 


The explanations of the phenomena of the Great Revival, as well 
as of revival movements in general, are to be found in the field of 
social psychology.** In a state in which the masses of the people were 
as illiterate and consequently as superstitious as they were in North 


® Greensborough Patriot in Raleigh Register, Oct. 4, 1842. 
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Carolina throughout the ante-bellum period,” it is natural to suppose 
that religious propaganda would flourish. Rural life was so isolated 
and the opportunities for recreation were so few that the mere fact of 
having some place to go was an excitement in itself. With these fac- 
tors given, the results of a revival were almost inevitable. The suc- 
cessful revival preachers, such as, James McGready, John McGhee, 
Lorenzo Dow, and James Jenkins, were all men of powerful dramatic 
voices. They lay stress upon one central idea, such as salvation or 
hell, and hammered away at this idea, playing upon the people’s 
superstitious fear of the devil, arousing their emotions until they had 
the crowd in a fever of excitement. Group psychology did the rest. 
With the congregation at a high emotional pitch it was only necessary 
for one person to shout or to fall down for hundreds to do likewise. 
Emotions of fear and joy now became muscular activity. 

At a camp meeting in Orange County in 1837 the revival had pro- 
gressed five days “without even a grunt,” when the “spirit of preach- 
ing” came upon Brantley York, who was delivering a sermon from 
the text, “Sir, we would see Jesus.”” “When about two-thirds through 
the sermon, there was a display of divine power, that I have never 
witnessed before or since,” said York. “I felt like my feet would 
leave the floor of the stand so that I involuntarily grasped the book- 
board. In looking over the congregation I saw many falling from 
their seats. Some were shouting aloud, while others were crying as 
loud for merey. I called for mourners and it appeared to me as if 
the whole congregation was trying to get into the altar, and such was 
their eagerness to get there that they paid but little attention to the 
manner in which they came, for they fell over the benches or what- 
ever came in their way.” 

Mere suggestibility and sympathetic like-mindedness are not suf- 
ficient, however, to explain all of the different phases of the revival 
phenomena. As a correspondent of the Raleigh Register pointed out 
in 1841, hypnosis produced some of the exercises.°* Undoubtedly 
auto-suggestion was largely responsible for a person’s being seized 
with an exercise when alone. Moreover, many of the exercises corre- 
spond to the muscular movements and other symptoms typical of 
epilepsy, hysteria, or chorea. A confirmed deist, converted at a camp 
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meeting in Cabarrus County in 1802, gives the following account of 
his exercise which closely resembles epilepsy : 


. . . I was at once struck with an unusual sensation in my heart, which 
in a little time pervaded my chest in general. I felt no pain, but appre- 
hended immediate death. I endeavored to remove it by walking, but 
in vain. Having returned to the tent, the sensation pervaded my whole 
body, and convulsions and involuntary gnashing of teeth ensued. Instan- 
taneously these ceased, and I became as one dead, unable to move. While 
this continued, which was said to be about two hours, I experienced a 
dreadful gloom, and confused horrors of mind, but had no particular 
view of my sins. This resemblance of death was succeeded by other 
convulsions, and I again felt quiet; and until morning experienced more 
dreadful horrors, which increased as my bodily strength returned. When 
the exercise of my bodily organs was tolerably recovered, my horrors 


ceased without my being able to assign the particular cause of their 
removal.®* 


It was so customary for the masses of the people of North Carolina 
to attribute circumstances which they could not readily explain to 
the work of either God or the devil that it is no wonder a person thought 
the power of God was upon him when he was “struck” at a camp meet- 
ing. Superstitious folk frequently attributed epilepsy and other nerv- 
ous disorders to the devil. During a period of religious excitement 
it was easy to declare these same disorders to be a visitation of the 
Lord. Undoubtedly many persons feigned an exercise either to play 
a practical joke on camp-meeting leaders or to attract attention to 
themselves and thus compensate for some feeling of personal in- 
feriority. The loudest shouter was often looked upon as the most de- 
vout person at a camp meeting. 

The explanations which modern psychologists give of revival move- 
ments advance very little that is new except the terminology. At the 
time of the Great Revival there were educated ministers and laymen 
in North Carolina and elsewhere who understood the underlying prin- 
ciples of the Great Revival and offered explanations to the public from 
the pulpit and the press.** Early in 1802 the Rev. Samuel McCorkle, 
who later accepted the work of the Great Revival as the act of God, 
pointed out the fact that those of “weak nerves, women, adolescents, 
and Negroes,” were more frequently struck than were able-bodied men 
and that it was at the close of a meeting, when the body was worn out 


* Foote, Sketches, p. 397. 
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and the mind impressed with a long series of dreadful sights and 
sounds that by far the greatest number fell.” 

“Tn a thinking mind,” wrote Ebenezer H. Cummins, after attend- 
ing a camp meeting near Spartanburg in 1802, “an approach to the 
spot” of a camp meeting “engendered awful and yet pleasing reflec- 
tion. The ideas which necessarily struck the mind were, thousands 
in motion to a point, where to meet, tell, hear, see and feel the mighty 
power of God. Believe me, sir, no composition can exaggerate the 
spirit of one of these occasions, . . .”"° A correspondent of the 
Raleigh Star in 1819 attributed the success of a camp meeting to its 
environment. “ .. . there is no form of worship,” said he, “so well 
calculated to work upon the feelings or sympathies of the obdurate, 
as the nightly devotional exercises practised at a Methodist Camp- 
meeting; for if the reasoning and persuasive powers of the preacher 
prove abortive, there are attending circumstances, which never fail to 
produce the desired end.*** 

Of the physical manifestations of camp meetings, the Rev. Nathaniel 
Blount wrote in 1805 to his friend the Rev. Charles Pettigrew, 
= . when people work themselves up to a very violent agitation 
of mind, it is no wonder if it should have some very extraordinary 
and surprising effect on the body.’®? More than thirty years later, 
after the study of mental diseases had greatly advanced, a corre- 
spondent of the Raleigh Register, calling himself “A Lover of the 
Right Thing,” offered the following explanation of the exercises: 


Catalepsy,’°* (from Katakambano (Greek) to seize, to hold, to which 
the celebrated Dr. Cullen gives the following definition: “A sudden 
suppression of motion and sensation, the body remaining in the same 
posture that it was in when seized,”) is one of those remarkable 
nervous affections that have furnished the superstitious at many turns 
of the world with what they supposed to be infallible proof of the opera- 
tions of the “holy spirit.” . . . Catalepsy when genuine, for it is some- 
times counterfeited, is truly a curious disease, . . . 

The combined agency of joy and fear produced by hideous represen- 
tations of the devil, and hopes of escape, has much to do in the produc- 
tion of the Cataleptic attacks found at camp meetings. Query. Would 
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a cool and rational argument upon the same subject produce the same 
effects ¢2* 


The Rev. Eli W. Caruthers, while accepting revivals as a means 
of spreading the gospel quickly, did not approve of camp-meeting 
extravagancies. In referring to the Great Revival he says: “Some 
say that the people were mad and that the preachers were making 
mad; . . . Others said that those who were crying so earnestly for 
mercy were only scared into it by the vivid descriptions of future 
torments and the awful denunciations of God’s wrath wh[ich] they 
heard from the pulpit; . . . Many then, as they do now, ascribe 
the whole to sympathy, first with the preacher and then with others; 
and no doubt sympathy had something to do with it as it always has 
to do with religion and everything else.”*” 

The revival made its greatest appeal to the common folk but the 
upper classes did not escape its influence. It was confined chiefly to 
the Methodist, Presbyterian, and Baptist churches, although at the 
beginning some Lutheran, German Reformed, and Episcopal ministers 
in the State also attended camp meetings." Despite its extrava- 
gancies, the revival was a liberalizing movement. For a while it 


turned men’s thoughts away from creed. It focused attention upon 
the individual. It joined with forces in other fields of thought to 
emphasize the welfare of mankind. Churches stretched beyond the 
narrow limits of their colonial interests. They now turned their 


thoughts to the establishment of schools, missions, poor relief, and 
other humanitarian reforms. 


1% Raleigh Register, Oct. 26, 1841. 
6 MS. Caruthers, “Richard Hugg King,” pp. 29-30. 
28 Foote, Sketches, p. 385. 
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LETTERS OF LAWRENCE O’BRYAN BRANCH 
1856-1860 
Edited by A. R. Newsome 


INTRODUCTION 


The letters of a congressman so distinguished as Lawrence O’Bryan 
Branch of North Carolina, written in a period so critical as the late 
1850’s, possess particular historical interest and value. Thirty-eight 
of the letters of Congressman Branch, written chiefly to his wife from 
1856 to 1860, are here published." They throw light upon his per- 
sonality, family relations and congressional career; upon social life 
in Washington; upon President Buchanan’s visit to North Carolina 
in 1859; and upon the grave sectional issues which were so soon to 
disrupt the Union. 

Branch, born in 1820 at Enfield of a prominent and wealthy family 
and orphaned at an early age, was reared by his uncle and guardian, 
John Branch, governor, United States senator, and secretary of the 
navy in Jackson’s first administration. He was well educated by 
private tutors and at the University of North Carolina and Princeton, 
where he graduated with distinction in 1838. After studying law and 
editing a newspaper for a brief period in Tennessee, he settled and 
built up a successful law practice in Florida, where he volunteered 
and served as an aide-de-camp in the Seminole War. In 1844 he 
married Nancy Haywood Blount, daughter of General William Au- 
gustus Blount of Beaufort County, and four of their children reached 
maturity—William Augustus Blount, Susan, Nannie, and Josephine. 
In 1848 Branch left Florida and settled at Raleigh, N. C., where he 
practiced law, looked after his landed interests, and invested in rail- 
road development. He was president of the Raleigh and Gaston Rail- 
road Company from 1852 to 1855. An active Democrat, he was a 
presidential elector on the Pierce ticket in 1852 and a successful can- 
didate for Congress in 1854. He served continuously as Democratic 
representative in Congress from 1855 until the end of the thirty-sixth 
Congress in March, 1861. 





1 They were selected from the letters in the Mrs. L. O’'B. Branch Papers, 1791-1884, de- 
Posited by Armistead Jones Maupin, Raleigh, with the North Carolina Historical Commission, 
and by it repaired, mounted and bound in two volumes. In addition to the letters, this col- 
lection contains several of Branch’s printed speeches and political letters. The Historical 
Commission possesses another collection, L. O’B. Branch Papers, 1805-1862, consisting chiefly 
of letters and orders relating to his military career; but it contains no letters written by 
Branch while he was in Congress. 
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Though a partisan Southern Democrat and a champion of the in- 
terests of his district, state and section, Branch was not an extremist, 
and repeatedly he sought to check the immoderation of Southern “fire- 
eaters.” He was not among the foremost leaders of Congress, but he 
was a forceful speaker, a member of the important Committee on 
Territories, and a friend and consistent supporter of Buchanan. He 
participated in debates on finance, the acquisition of Cuba, party poli- 
tics, the assault on Sumner, the homestead bill, and the controversy 
over negro slavery. He opposed high tariff, homestead, and the “dis- 
tribution” of the proceeds of public lands to the states, though he 
favored “depositing” these proceeds with the states. He declined the 
cabinet position of postmaster general and, late in 1860, that of sec- 
retary of the treasury, offered by President Buchanan. 

Branch demonstrated wisdom and statesmanship in his views on 
wise Democratic policy in the campaign of 1860. He strongly op- 
posed the new doctrine, developed after 1856 by Southern extremists, 
that Congress must protect slavery in the territories. The South did 
not make this new doctrine a test in 1856; and to do so in 1860 
would disrupt the Democratic party, produce Republican victory, and 
surrender the great safeguard which the South had won after years 
of struggle—the principle of non-intervention by Congress with the 
question of slavery in the territories. He believed that the people 
of the slaveholding states had the right to remove with their slaves 
to the territories and that territorial legislatures could not abolish 
slavery. Only a state had this power. Moreover, it was the duty of 
territorial legislatures to pass necessary laws for the protection of 
resident slaveowners in the full enjoyment of their property. If the 
legislature should pass laws infringing the constitutional rights of 
the slaveholders, they had a remedy in the federal courts which would 
pronounce the laws unconstitutional. If the territorial legislature 
should fail to pass positive legislation for the protection of slavery, 
the President and Congress should be given the power to appoint the 
members of the legislature. However, the new policy could have no 
practical application. It was an abstraction for whose fancied ad- 
vantages the Democratic party should not risk its unity. Slave- 
owners would not migrate to a region where slavery was unprofitable. 
There were no slaves and would be none in the territories of Nebraska, 
Oregon and Washington; New Mexico already had satisfactory slave 
laws; and the inhabitants of Kansas territory would soon enjoy 
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statehood or, if not, they had recourse to the federal courts against 
hostile legislation. 

Under no circumstances was Branch in favor of destroying the 
protective policy of non-intervention and adopting the new policy 
that Congress must pass laws for the protection of slavery in terri- 
tories whose legislatures were delinquent in this respect. The new 
doctrine “opens the door of the temple, invites an abolition Congress 
to the very hearthstone of the slaveholder’s domestic circle, and allows 
it to strike its deadly blows at him in his daily and hourly walks.” 
To admit that Congress has power over the subject would be dangerous 
for the South. 

The stubborn adherence of “fire-eating” Southern delegates to the 
new policy against which Branch counselled split the Charleston con- 
vention of 1860 and the Democratic party and contributed mightily 
to Republican victory in 1860. After the delegates from the lower 
South seceded from the Charleston convention, Branch hoped that 
they would restore unity to the national Democratic party either by 
participating in the Baltimore convention or by accepting its nominees. 
But his hopes were not fulfilled. 

Branch advocated the secession of North Carolina when he saw 
that the seceded states would be coerced. After Lincoln’s call for 
troops forced the state reluctantly to secede and prepare for armed 
resistance, Branch volunteered as a private, but was appointed by 
Governor Ellis as quartermaster and paymaster-general. He soon 
resigned to enter active service as colonel of the 33rd North Carolina 
regiment. On January 17, 1862, he was commissioned brigadier- 
general by President Davis and placed in command of Confederate 
forces around Newbern. Confronted by superior numbers, he re- 
treated with skill and was transferred to Virginia. In 1862 he led 
his brigade with such credit as to receive compliments from Lee and 
other leaders in the battles of Hanover Court House, Seven Days, 
Cedar Run, Second Manassas, Fairfax Court House, Ox Hill, Har- 
per’s Ferry, and Antietam. On September 17, at Antietam, he was 
shot through the head and instantly killed.? 


2 Accounts of the life and career of Branch may be found in W. W. Pierson, “Lawrence 
O’Bryan Branch,” Dictionary of American Biography; S. A. Ashe, Biographical History of 
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Clark, History of the Several Regiments © 
War, 1861-65, 5 vols.; Congressional Globe, mieeeei: and Letter of Lawrence O’B. Branch 
to His Constituents, May 15, 1860, a copy of which is in the Mrs. L. O’B Branch Papers 
and is printed in The North Carolina Standard, June 23, 27, 1860. 
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Letters or Lawrence O’Bryan Brancu 
To Mrs. Branch® 


Washington City 30 July 56 
Wednesday Evening. 


Sue* wrote me about the death of Anarchy.' It will be a serious loss 
to you, but it is useless to distress ourselves about what cannot be reme- 
died. Dr. Johnson® did not seem to think her much sick, when I left. 

Having got my speech’ into the printer’s hands, I have a little leisure 
for the first time in a week. It will be printed day after tomorrow. 

Since I wrote you, I have moved up stairs into Mrs. Robbins’ back 
room. The board,—eating attendance and every thing—is bad enough. 
Every body,—boarders, servants and proprietors,—seem fagged out. The 
only activity is amongst the flies. The table is literally black with them, 
and no one pretends to brush them off. Even Mrs. Clay* has lost her 
vigor, and says nothing in our behalf. The House meets now at 11 o’clock 
and sits until after 4,—5 solid hours,—So that we get home after dinner 
is over, and consequently rarely meet the ladies. The weather has been 
for two weeks, such as I never felt for so long a time before. One can 
scarcely exist much less dress to go into the parlor. In the Hall of the 
House, it is almost unbearable, and when I get up in the morning every 
stitch of clothing on me is saturated with perspiration. Whilst I am 
writing a severe thunder shower is passing over which improves the at- 
mosphere some, but it is still very warm and not enough rain has fallen 
to be of much service. 

As usual all the ladies have plans on foot for going to the Springs &c. 
But none are executed. Mrs. Shorter® was packed up to go to Berkeley,’° 
but it was given out. Mrs. Clay & Jenny Hilliard, have several times 
appointed days to start to Shocco," but have not gone. 

My Hat and the Contents of the paper box left in the back passage,— 
I mean the paste board box—were stolen in my absence. I do not know 
what was in the box, as you filled it. It was emptied of every thing ex- 
cept some nails, A Washington boarding house is a sweet place towards 
the close of a long session. 

The excitement about the Brooks affair and the various affairs which 
grew out of it, has passed away entirely. Brooks & Wilson came out as 
the heroes.—Keitt & Burlinghame take nothing in the way of increased 


*In 1844 Branch married Nancy Haywood Blount, daughter of General William Augustus 
(1792-1867) and Anne Haywood Blount of Beaufort County. 


y 
* Either Branch's young daughter Susan or Sue Branch, daughter of Governor John Branch. 
5 A negro nutse. 


* Dr. Charles E. Johnson of Raleigh. 

™ His speech on the presidential election of 1856, delivered in the House on July 24, is 
printed in the appendix to the Congressional Globe, 34 Cong., 1 sess., 1016-22. 

8 The wife of Senator Clement Claiborne Clay, Jr., of Alabama, one of the brilliant leaders 
of Washington society. 

® The wife of Congressman Eli Simms Shorter of Alabama. 

%” Berkeley Springs, Virginia, about one hundred miles northwest of Washington and since 
colonial days a famous resort. 

1 Shocco Springs, a celebrated resort eight miles from Warrenton, N. C. 

4 
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honors. Burlinghame thought at one time he would fight. But he mis- 
took himself. His courage oozed out at his fingers’ ends. His appoint- 
ing the Clifton House in Canada, as a place to meet Brooks, is consid- 
ered a back out, and has created a good deal of merriment When a man 
asks another now, if he will fight, he asks him if he “will go to the Clifton 
House.”?” 

I think I will make one more set speech,—against the Homestead 
bill,—but have not made up my mind. Cobb" of Ga. says I had better 
not speak on that subject until next session, as it may injure us in the 
Presidential Election. There will be no Democratic party after the 
Presidential Election, and I am rather inclined not to do any thing to 
make our divisions more apparent until we have elected our President. 
The selfish greediness, and want of principle of the Western Democrats, 
has ruined the party, as I have predicted for ten years, that it would. 
Nothing but the slavery question holds us together now. 

I have not been to the Presidents nor to any of the Departments, since 
you left. It has been too warm to go out except down to the corner to 
get into the omnibus, ride to the Capitol and back. 

Congress is dispatching business now, as the session draws to a close, 
There is a strong probability that no appropriation Bills will be passed. 
They certainly will not be, unless the Black Republicans back out from 
sticking on to them provisors restoring the Missouri Compromise. 

Mrs. Clay says you need not get the bonnet for her—she will get a fly 
which she thinks becomes more her style of beauty 

Kiss the children 


My respects to your father 


Yours affectionately 
L. OB Branch. 


Friday : Gov. Fitzpatrick" send his 
respects so do many others, ladies 
and gentlemen. 

Brooks has just taken his seat under 
his new election. 


122In his vitriolic speech on May 19-20 on “The Orime against Kansas,"’ Senator Charles 
Sumner of Massachusetts defied the South and made a bitter and uncalled-for personal at- 
tack on Senator Butler of South Carolina. On May 22, Preston S. Brooks, a representative 
of South Carolina and a kinsman of Butler, injured Sumner in a brutal assault with a heavy 
cane so seriously that he never completely recovered. Lawrence M. Keitt, a representa- 
tive of South Carolina, stood by during the assault, rege | — who sought to interfere. 
Brooks resigned after a futile attempt of the House to expel him, and was triumphantly re- 
elected; Keitt was likewise reelected after his resignation caused by the adoption of a House 
resolution disapproving his action in regard to the assault. Senator Henry Wilson of Massa- 
chusetts, who participated in the acrimonious oe. declined in a brave letter to Brooks 
a challenge to a duel. Brooks also challenged Congressman Anson B. Burlinghame, who 

ted and selected a place for the duel near the Olifton House, Niagara Falls. Brooks 

declined on the ground that in the state of Northern excitement he would not be permitted 
to reach Canada in safety. J. F. Rhodes, History of the United States, II, 131-150. 

18 Howell Cobb, a Democratic representative of Georgia. 

144 Senator Benjamin F. Fitzpatrick of Alabama. 
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To Mrs. Branch. 


House of Representatives 
8 August 1856 


Having got through sending off my speech, I am somewhat relieved, 
and have a little time to write. I have sent 4000 copies of it to my Dis- 
trict, and about 5,000 copies have been subscribed for by other members 
of Congress. I have made a speech on the Homestead Bill,’® which will 
not be printed for a week or two probably. I have had so much trouble 
circulating the one already sent out, that I will circulate only a few 
of my Homestead Speech. 

I am sorry sister will probably leave before my return home. But I 
suppose, if she takes a notion that way, it is useless to say any thing 
against it. It will be very unsatisfactory to see her here, amidst the 
hurry confusion &¢ immediately preceding the adjournment of Congress. 

I called at a curtain store yesterday to see about the Shades. Very 
pretty ones, with a plain golden borders, without any figures in the body 
of the curtain, can be got at $6.50 for Parlors,—and $5 for bed rooms,— 
This is the price per pair. Fixtures are extra and cost 50 cents for each 
window including tassels, runners &c &c. They are very neat. 

There are also plenty with pictures painted on the curtain, at very 
little additional cost, but they look vulgar in a private house—at least 
it seems to me so. The price is not much less than is asked in Raleigh, 
but probably the quality is better. Write me immediately about them. 

Mrs. Clay has gone at last. She went to Petersburg, several days 
since,—will go thence to Jenny Hilliard’s home in Halifax, and thence 
to Shoeco. She says she intends to write you as soon as she reaches 
Shoceo. You will have to invite her to come to Raleigh, so you may as 
well be prepared. 

Mrs. Sandidge’® went with Mr Sandidge yesterday morning, to the 
place at which her sons are at school, leaving Fanny. They will be back 
to night. She left Fanny in nobody’s care. 

Our board is bad. But the House sits nearly all day and I make my 
dinner on Ham & Tongue at the Capitol. In the Room adjoining mine 
are two old maids—excellent samples of the most contemptible Class of 


_ % Branch’s speech on the Homestead bill, delivered in the House on August 2, is printed 

in the appendix to the Congressional Globe, 84 Cong., 1 sess., 115-60. The bill proposed to 

give 160 acres of public land to any citizen, 21 F og old or upward, who should occupy it 
e 


for 5 years continuously. Branch and most of Southern Congressmen were bitterly op- 
posed to it, and —— its passage prior to 1860. Branch denounced it as “a most 
gigantic scheme of confiscation and agrarianism” and “the first step, I suppose, towards 
introducing communism and socialism.” Southern opposition to homestead was due to a 
great extent to the determination of the South to maintain its power of veto in the 
Senate and its opposition to encouraging the settlement of western regions which were not 
adapted to slavery and would become free states. Homestead was one of the most important 
issues which split the Democratic party. In 1860 the Republicans shrewdly inserted a home- 
stead plank in the platform and won a large normally Democratic western vote which bit- 
terly resented Buchanan's veto of a homestead bill in the summer of 1860. Lincoln signed 
a homestead bill in 1862. 
18 Representative John Milton Sandidge of Louisiana. 
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the genus. They have made many passes at me for a closer acquaintance 
than I have thought agreeable. 

I have not been to Gov. Reid’s'* or Col. Biggs’s"* since you left. Think 
I will go to see them this evening. 

I discover it is time for our mail to go to the P. O. and must close 
abruptly. 

My love to all 

To Mrs. Branch. 


House of Representatives 
Saturday Morning 
[August 16, 1856.] 


I reed. a letter from you this morning. Mrs. Sandidge will get the 
Calico you wish Every body is in a most amiable humor this morning. 
A bill passed, and needs only the Signature of the President to become 
a law, increasing the Compensation of Members of Congress. It provides 
that Members shall receive $3000 pr. year in addition to mileage as now. 
Its effect on me (the most interesting bearing to you) is that I will get 
$900. extra up to the present time, and my pay and mileage from this 
time to 4 March next will be $3,480.00. A windfall you will admit,— 
but still I voted against it. 

We will adjourn on Monday. I have a mind to spend Tuesday in 
Balto. to spend some of my extra pay. But Can’t tell until the time 
comes. 

We are probably to have a long and fatiguing Session today. Perhaps 
to sit all night, and into Sunday. Appropriation Bills not yet passed. 
The increase of Compensation has operated So favorably in mollifying 
all parties, that I think the Freesoilers will secede from their Kanzas 
provisos. . 

I have packed up every thing into mail bags and my large box, except 
clothes enough to fill my trunk, and will send them off today. 

My respects to your father And kiss the Children. 

I have not heard from Sister and Col. Williams since they left for 
N. York. 

I expect to hear from them tomorrow. 


To Mrs. Branch. 


Washington City 
Sunday Evening 
[August 17, 1856.] 
The House and Senate both sat all night last night, adjourning at 
day break this morning. 


17 Senator David S. Reid of North Carolina. 
1%8 Senator Asa Biggs of North Carolina. 
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All the appropriation Bills have passed except two,—the army bill 
and the Miscellaneous bill. They will probably fail altogether,—the army 
bill will fail almost certainly. I believe the Miscellaneous bill contains 
the appropration for our extra pay—if so 30 of us can prevent its pas- 
sage by calling the ayes and noes, and thus preventing action until 12 
oclock tomorrow. I am in favor of that course. If the Army is to 
starve, let us starve also. Besides, if the Black Republicans wish to 
embarrass the government, let us play at the same game, and try the 
effect on the Banks and Merchants of the North, of locking up 30 or 
40.000.000 Dollars in Gold in the Treasury Vaults. 

We meet at 9 oclock tomorrow. I will hardly be able to get off tomor- 
row, as I have to settle with the Sergeant at arms, and attend to some 
other little business, which the long session of the House for several days, 
have prevented me from attending to. 

You need not look for me before Wednesday or Thursday. I wish to 
leave nothing unattended to. 


To Mrs. Branch. 


Washington Monday Evening 
[August 18, 1856.] 
Congress adjourned at 12 oclock today. The bill making appropria- 
tions for the support of the army, having failed to pass, the President 
has called an extra session to meet on Thursday.’ 
I will stay to attend it, so you need not expect me in several days. 
It is impossible to foresee how long the extra session will last but I think 


it will certainly adjourn by the end of the week. But it is altogether 
uncertain. 


I am going to Baltimore in the Morning, to stay tomorrow and part 
of next day. 


Write me, and if I fail to get the letters here, they will be sent home 
to me 


To Mrs. Branch. 


Washington City 
Tuesday 26 Augst. 56. 
Congress is doing nothing, and there is no prospect that any thing 
can be done with the appropriation bill. 
There is talk of a compromise, but nothing can be agreed on—I think. 
I am opposed to the only one, that would satisfy the Black Republicans,— 
that is the repeal of certain laws of Kanzas, which are obnoxious to them. 
I have always thought the laws complained of, absurd and bad, and they 
have done us infinite mischief. But we stand on the doctrine that the 
% The president issued a proclamation on August 18, the day of adjournment, for an 


extraordinary session of Congress to convene on August 21. The extra session adjourned 
on August 30. 
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people of Kanzas have a right to pass laws for themselves, and it is not 
for Congress to interfere, because their laws do not happen to suit the 
taste or judgment of a majority of Congress. Besides to yield an inch 
to the Black Republicans now, would establish their power, and ruin 
the Democratic party. As long as we remain in session, busy bodies will 
be constantly, hatching up compromises, and projects, to injure us, and 
we ought to adjourn forth with. 

I would not like to have on my shoulders the responsibility that rests 
on the 3 absent Know Nothing Representatives from N. 0.*° 

I will keep this open until the mail leaves the House at 2 oclock, to 
give you the latest news. 

1 oclock: The House has just adjourned for the day. The Senate 
has embarked in a discussion, on a proposition to compromise, which 
may last until December for aught that we can guess to the contrary. 

My respects to yr. father. Kiss the children. 


To Mrs. Branch. 


Washington City. 
Wednesday 27 Augst. /56 

Neither the House nor the Senate sat more than an hour yesterday. 
There is not the least present possibility of passing the appropriation 
bill. Public sentiment at the North, is ahead of that of the Black 
Repub. Representatives here, and the few on that side who desired to 
vote for the bill, and would do so, if they dared, have been goaded from 
home, until they have abandoned all thought of changing their votes. 

A debate sprang up in the Senate yesterday, which in a few minutes 
turned into a bitter wrangle amongst the Dem. Senators about Squatter 
Sovereignty, and the Senate adjourned abruptly to put a stop to it. No 
body has any thing new to propose or suggest, and we ought to adjourn 
instantly. 

You had better write to Mrs. Clay and invite her to see you. If you 
do not hear that she is at Shocco, her address is Mrs. C. ©. Clay, Jr. 
Sycamore Alley Halifax County N. C. 

I sent you several days ago a check on the Treasury. I suppose you 
received it though you have not mentioned it in any of your letters 

Staying here now is the severest trial I have ever been subjected to. 
But the public interests at stake are too great for us to repine at the per- 
sonal inconvenience to which we are subjected. Mrs, Shorter and Mrs. 
Sandidge have not returned to the City yet. Gov. Fitzpatrick has gone 
home. Col. Biggs’ family were ready to start home, to Jones’s on 
the evening of 18th but were stopped by the Proclamation. The house 


as Robert T. Paine of Chowan County, Robert 0. Puryear of Surry, and Edwin G. Reade 
Person. 











~ 
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they occupied had been rented out and they are staying at the St Charles 
Hotel. 

2 oclock: The House has passed a Joint Resolution to adjourn to- 
morrow at 3 oclock,—but the Senate will probably reject it. 


To Mrs. Branch. 


Washington City 
Thursday Night 16th Deer. [1856.]} 


I telegraphed you not to trouble yourself about Major but the weather 
has been so unfavorable for telegraphing that I doubt whether you 
recd., it. 

Yesterday I dined with Gov. Cobb and today with Capt. Wilkes.?* 
There was not the slightest difference between the dinners except in the 
wines. That shows that they were furnished by the same person. Giv- 
ing a dining involves no trouble here, if one has money to pay for it. 

At Cobb’s we had Senator Hunter, Phelps, Keitt Miles Garnett 
Letcher Bocock Bonham Curry** & Ward, the newly appointed minister 
to Japan. Mrs. Cobb not seen. We sat at the table until 10 after which 
Hunter came with me home, and sat until 12. Today we had at Capt. 
Wilkes Clingman Winslow,”* Judge Loring of the Court of Claims, 
Secretary Toucey,?4 Dr. Maxwell of the Navy, The Minister from Bre- 
men, and one or two I did not know, Capt. Wilkes’ wife and two daugh- 
ters. The Wife, being his second, is younger and handsomer than the 
daughters. 

I called the other evening, on three brides of Members of Congress at 
Brown’s—have also called on the President. Professor Kimberly”® of 
Chapel Hill married about 10 days since to Judge Maney’s daughter of 
Nashville Tenn. is here with his bride on his way to Europe. I have 
called on them. He is father of the little Girl at Smedes’s. 

Friday. 

I have gotten all the clothes I want—the shirts were made to my 
measure and fit well. 

I reed. this morning your letter giving an account of your dining. 
Your selection of Company was admirable and I have no doubt you got 
along finely. 

I do not receive the Register here except when you send it to me. 


™ Capt. Charles Wilkes, U. S. N., who in 1861 intercepted the este vessel Trent and 


removed therefrom the Confederate commissioners Mason and Slidel 

#2 Senator R. M. T. Hunter of Virginia, John Smith Phelps, iain of Missouri, 
and Representatives John Letcher and Thomas Stanhope Bocock of Virginia, and J. L. M. 
Ourry of Alabama. 

* Representatives Thomas L. Clingman and Warren Winslow of North Carolina. 

™ Secretary of the Navy Isaac Toucey of Connecticut. 

% John Kimberly, a native of New Jersey and a graduate of the Lawrence Scientific School of 
Harvard, who had been teaching for several years in North Carolina, was elected to succeed 
Prof. B. S. Hedrick, who was dismissed from the faculty of the University of North Oarolina 
in the fall of 1856, on account of his support of John OC. Fremont for the presidency. He 
obtained leave to spend @ year at the University of Berlin. This apparently fixes the date of 
Branch’s letter as 1856. K. P. Battle, History of the University of North Carolina, I, 660- 
661; J. G. deR. — “Benjamin Sherwood Hedrick,” in The James Sprunt Historical 
Publications, X, no. 1, 
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Before I reed. your letter I had procured some Cards to be written for 
you, and had them on my table. I send them by mail today. 
The weather has become very fine, after having been as bad as it 
could be. It is today clear and bracing. 
Kiss the Children. 


To Mrs. Branch. 


Washington City Wednesday 
8th. Deer. 1858 

Your letter written Sunday Evening and mailed Monday Morning 
reached me Tuesday Morning before breakfast. You will see from that 
how much nearer together we are, than when you are at your father’s. 

It has been raining a great deal since my arrival here and I have been 
able to get about very little. I saw Gov. Brown” at the Capitol. He 
said Gen. Pillow? & Daughter were at his house, and that they could 
tell me all about Bro. Jos’ marriage. I called to see them and the family 
last night, but all had gone to the opera and I saw none of them. 

Nearly all your friends are at Brown’ Hotel. I intend to go there 
the first pleasant evening. 

Winslow and myself went last evening to see Capt. Wilkes. His wife 
and two daughters are intelligent, but rather homely. They live in style. 

Your father’ letter which you sent me, shows that he is improving. 
He evidently wishes you to invite Rodman” to stay with you, and you 
had better do so. In my absence he would expect no more company than 
it would be coénvenient for you to have, and by calling in Cowper you 
could get all necessary assistance. You ought not to undertake any thing 
that will cause you to overfatigue yourself. 

The House is not in session today. It has been raining all day. 

Gulick called to see me last night. He has been dismissed from the 
Union” office. He says he was dismissed at the special request of the 
President, because he had inserted in the Union, the speech Douglas made 
at Chicago after his canvass was over. He has no employment now, ex- 
cept as clerk to the Committee of Patents of the Senate [on] a salary 
of 3 or 4 dollars a day during the session. Of course he cannot live on 
that. His wife is in No Ca.—Which I regret. 

I am eating dinner by Gas Light at Willard’s. That is a change of 
habits, but we can become accustomed to any thing. Today as I have 
not to go to the Capitol, I will eat at the 2 oclock table. 

I have just sent you a telegraphic dispatch—I sent it at 1 o’clock. 
As I will mail this when I go to dinner at 2 oclock probably your answer 
will not be reed. in time for me to mention it. 

Kiss the children. Tell them to write to me as often as they please. 
"#8 Senator Albert Gallatin Brown of Mississippi. 

# Gideon Johnson Pillow of Tennessee, who later joined the Confederate army and was 


second in command at Fort Donelson at the time of its surrender to the United States. 


= — Blount Rodman of Washington, N. C., one of the most prominent lawyers in 
the State. 


2 The Washington Union, a Democratic newspaper. 
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To Mrs. Branch. 


Raleigh [Washington] Sunday Night 
12 Deer. 1858 


I sent a despatch to you last Wednesday at 1 o’clock and reed. your 
answer at 5 o’clock. Such expedition made me feel that we are not so 
far apart as we are in reality. You can send a despatch any day from 
8 in the morning to 10 at night. 

A few evenings ago I went to Brown’s Hotel to see the ladies there. 
Saw Mrs. Fitzpatrick Mrs. Clay Mrs. Sandidge Mrs. Shorter and Mrs. 
McQueen.®® They all inquired about you and expressed anxious wishes 
that you should come on. I have also called to see Mrs. Whelan who 
inquired about you. 

Today I went with Col. Wheeler*' to Church and took dinner with 
him. Mrs. Wheeler is looking remarkably well. His daughter Mrs. Beale 
who was there you may remember when we called on them last summer, 
inquired very particularly about you. The Colonel is extravagant in 
his praises of you 

Capt. Wilkes has invited me to dine with him next Thursday. 

IT have not been to the President’s yet but expect to call in a day or two. 

It has been very cold here, and I often think how much you must suffer 
in our dining room having so many doors. You ought to spend the day 
in the parlor having the grate. By keeping the coal piled as high as 
it will lie in the grate, it will give a good fire. 

This is the fourth winter we have been separated. Does the honor 
compensate for it? I think not. As far as depends on me, it is the last 
whilst we both live. It is useless however to think about it now.—it 
cannot be remedied for the present winter. 

Mr. Reiss tells me that this summer Annie Laurence’ brother who is 
attached to the Observatory, took a room here, and he had to tell him 
to leave in consequence of his rowdy company. He says they were drink- 
ing and gambling and running into and out of the house at all hours 
of the night, and often until day break. 


Monday Morning 


We have rain today, but it is mild and otherwise pleasant. It is 
reported this morning that Judge Ruffin** has been elected Judge of 


Supreme Court. If it is true I suppose Rodman** will feel much dis- 
appointed 


Kiss the children. 


%° Wife of Representative John McQueen of South Carolina. 

%1 John H. Wheeler, a North Carolina historian, minister to Nicaragua from 1854 to 1857, 
and in 1858 a resident of Washington, D. C. His daughter married George N. Beale. 8. A. 
Ashe, Biographical History of North Carolina, VII, 472-478. 

* Thomas Ruffin, associate justice of the North Carolina Supreme Court, 1829-52 and 
1858-60, and chief justice, 1833-52. 


%3 William Blount Rodman of Beaufort County, associate justice of the North Carolina 
Supreme Court, 1868-78. 
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To Mrs. Branch. 
Washington City Monday 
20 Dec™ 1858 

Englehardt was here with John Cotton on Saturday. I spent most 
of the day with him showing him the Capitol &. He expected to reach 
Raleigh this morning, and promised to let you know that he had seen me. 

I have seen and heard no news since I wrote. The weather has been 
fine until this morning. 

I have reced. an invitation to dine with Gov. Cass,** next Friday but 
decline it as I expect to be at home that afternoon. There will probably 
be a recess from next Thursday to the 3™ of January :**—but whether 
there is or not I expect to leave here next Thursday Evening. 

I have seen several persons who know Bro. Jos’s** wife. They all 
speak in very high terms of her—some of them extravagantly. She is 
said to have been a belle. 

Kiss the children. Yours affectionately 


To Mrs. Branch. 
Washington City Tuesday 
21 December 1858 

The two Houses passed a Joint Resolution today to take a recess from 
Thursday next to Tuesday 4th of January. 

I will probably leave on Wednesday Evening so as to be at home on 
Thursday, if there is nothing going on in the House to prevent :—I will 
telegraph you on Wednesday. 

I have just reed. a letter from Mr. Keerl Judge Donnell’s** son in law 
offering me 34 negroes. I have written to him that I will be in Newbern 
on Monday 27th Decr. to look at the negroes, and have written to your 
father to meet me there. I want you to go to Newbern with me, as I do 
not wish to be separated during the short time I can be absent from here. 

Mr. Keerl’s price is $20.000. I think I will buy if he does not sell 
them before I reach Newbern. 

Nothing new. Kiss the children. 


To Mrs. Branch 
House of Reps. 
Thursday 6th-Jany. [1859]. 
I recd. this morning yours Tuesday Night. 
I find my bill for the acquisition of Cuba,** has created a great deal 
of Sensation in and out of Congress. This imposes on me the necessity 
of giving to the subject enough attention to be able to sustain it. 


%4 Senator Lewis Cass of Michigan, unsuccessful Democratic candidate for the presidency 
in 1848. 

% The recess was from December 23 to January 4. 

% Joseph Branch who rose to the attorney-generalship of Florida. 

8? John R. Donnell of Craven County, a judge of the superior court, 1819-37. 

88 Qn December 23, 1858, Branch introduced in the House a bill appropriating money to 
enable the president to settle unadjusted differences with the government of Spain. Con 
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I am incessantly engaged in writing a Report from the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs in support of the acquisition. That is the reason I have 
not written to you before and I have not time to write fully now. Will 
do so in a day or two. 

Kiss the children 


To Mrs. Branch. 


House of Representatives 
Saturday 8 January 1859 


I have been constantly employed since I reached here preparing a 
Report on the Acquisition of Cuba. The President in his Message asked 
Congress to place at his disposal a sum of money to be used at his discre- 
tion as part payment in advance to the Spanish government for the 
Island. This of course contemplates the getting by purchase and with 
the consent of Spain. I approve that mode and my bill is to appropriate 
the money asked for by the President. It meets with opposition from 
two quarters 1*t the Blk. Repub. oppose the acquisition of the Island on 
any terms because it has slaves, and therefore they will oppose my bill. 
2™4 many of the fire eaters whilst anxious to get it, prefer to take it by 
force and robbery, and hence oppose my bill because it contemplates get- 
ting it honorably and by purchase. Between the two classes, my bill to 
carry out the President’ recommendation is in a fair way to fail. It is 
astonishing how frequently the abolitionists and fire eaters are found 
acting together, it has got to be so to a greater or less extent on almost 
every question of sectional character. “Extremes meet” 

I have been so busy that I have not made any visits. Indeed the 
weather has been such as to prevent if I had wished to do so. I had an 
invitation to a party at Secy. Thompson’s*® on Wednesday night. Did 
not go, but learned it was a terrible Jam 


Sunday Morning. 


The weather has become clear and very cold. Every thing frozen hard. 
If it continues as cold for a few days, the river will be frozen. I have an 
invitation to dine at the President’s next Friday, which I shall accept 


tomorrow. I do not know who is to be there except Miles of S. C. and 
Garnett of Va. 


Yesterday morning Miss Lane* had her first Reception. I could not 
go as the House was in session. Tuesday night the first Levee will be 
held. Nobody seems much inclined to parties and gayety this winter 


gressional Globe, 835 Cong., 2 sess., 195. Many Southerners desired the acquisition of Oubs, 
particularly since it might enable them to strengthen the slave interest in Congress. 

% Jacob Thompson, born in Caswell County, N. O., was a representative of Mississippi, 
1839-51, and secretary of the interior, 1857-61. 

® Harriet Lane, orphan niece of President Buchanan, was mistress of the White House. 
She made Buchanan's administration one of the most successful in American history, from 
the social point of view. Its height was marked by a visit from the Prince of Wales in 1860. 
The tone of Washington society was set by a group of brilliant women from the South, in- 
cluding Mrs. Roger Pryor of Virginia, Mrs. Chestnut of South Carolina, and Mrs. Olay of 
Alabama. See the sketch of “James Buchanan” in Dictionary of American Biography. 
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and I think it will be a working rather than a frolicking season. I will 
be rejoiced if it is so, as it is entirely too cold to go out at night. 

It is fine weather for saving meat and I hope you succeeded in getting 
more. If you find your money running low, write me, and I can send 
you more checks on the Bank. 

I send you a letter I have recd. about the Iron Railing. I have replied 
to it, to wait until they hear from me again. What do you think of it. 
I think the stone blocks at each post will be sufficient and much cheaper. 
Send their letter back with your reply. 

I am very well. Kiss the children 


To Mrs. Branch. 


Washington City Wednesday 
12 January 1859 


For about three days we have had such weather as I never felt before. 
Cold—bitter cold. Fortunately it has been clear and dry. Every drop 
of water out of doors is frozen hard, and yesterday morning when I went 
to wash my face, the water in the pitcher and bowl, which had been all 
night in the room, was frozen. I find my two overcoats and the scarf 
you made me, necessary whenever I go out. This morning it is more 
moderate but a little cloudy as though it might snow. Of course it is 
out of the question to go out much in such weather, and I have not at- 
tended to your India Rubber Shoes, nor table cloths. I ride to the 
Capitol and back so as to keep out of the cold wind. 

Every body is housed and I have heard no news at all. I saw Mrs. 
Douglas*! in the gallery of the house yesterday but did not speak to her. 
There was as much paint on her face as on your father’s portrait in your 
parlor. Her husband is the lion of the United States now—too strong 
for all the other politicians. 

The President’ first Levee came off last night. I have seen no person 
who attended. Probably the attendance was slim owing to the cold. 

The arrival of your Brother *? and Mrs. Blount was no doubt a pleasant 
surprise. Buy why did they remain so short a time? 

I have my hands full trying to engineer my Cuba bill. Between Black 
Repub. and Fire Eaters it has a poor chance for ultimate success, but 
I think I will carry a majority of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
which is as much as I expect to accomplish this short session. 

I expect to dine with the President day after tomorrow, and will give 
you an account of it. I hever hear from your father—do not know 
whether he went to Newbern or not. I have given up all hope of being 


“In 1856 Douglas married Adéle Cutts, grand-niece of Dolly Madison, “indisputably the 
belle of Washington, beautiful, warm-hearted, and unusually loved and admired.” Douglas's 
first wife was Martha Denny Martin of Rockingham County, N. ©. Allen Johnson, “Stephen 
A. Douglas,” in Dictionary of American Biography. 

“Major W. A. Blount, Jr., who during the Civil War was an aide-de-camp on the staff of 
his brother-in-law, General Branch. 
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able to buy negroes at present. Perhaps they may get cheaper after 
awhile. At present prices, my means would get too few to be of much 
consequence. 

I have not seen any of our lady acquaintances since my return. 


Kiss the children. 
To Mrs. Branch. 


Washington City Sunday 
16 Jany. 1859 

I dined at the President’ on Friday. There were 34 guests—the largest 
company I ever met there. I will only name the members of Congress,— 
the outsiders being unknown to me. 

Lamar; English; Bonham; Bishop; Scott; Corning; Smith of V* and 

1 2 3 
Smith of Tenn. Stewart; Pendleton; Garnett; Miles; and the wives 
4 5 
of those marked with figures.** 

No Senator or other higher official being present, Miss Lane was taken 
to the table by Gov. Smith of Va. the oldest Representative. I was as- 
signed to Mrs. Scott the wife of the California Representative,—a young 
and rather pretty, Alabama lady, married about a year, and I Suspected 
from the expanse of hoop, in the condition ladies are apt to be who 
“love their lords.” She was chatty and agreeable,—easily entertained— 
and I passed the time agreeably. (I called on my partner next day) At 
the table we were the next couple to Miss Lane’ right. 

When I first entered the dining room, I stopped to converse with Miss 
Lane, for a while, and whilst standing with her, I heard a lady approach 
and speak to another lady near by as Mrs. Branch, Explanations were 
made between them, and lady No. 1 moved off without my having an op- 
portunity to see who she was without leaving Miss Lane. After dinner 
whilst we were all assembled in the drawing room for Coffee, I asked 
Mr. Pendleton of Ohio to introduce me to his wife,—which he did. I 
remarked to her that I had so often heard you and Mrs. Pugh** speak of 
her, that I was glad of an opportunity to make her acquaintance. She 
then told me that she had spoken to a lady by mistake for you, as you 
had several times visited but never met. She is very much of a lady, 
and I had a long conversation with her. 

I am invited to a party at Capt. Wilkes’ Monday (tomorrow) night. 
You will see by the invitation which I send that it is in Mrs. Wilkes’ 
name. It is to be a dancing party and a limited number are invited, 
hence an answer is requested. I have accepted. 

© L. Q. C. Lamar of Mississippi, William Hayden English of Indiana, Milledge Luke Bon- 
ham of South Carolina, William Darius Bishop of Connecticut, Charlies Lewis Scott of Cali- 
fornia, Erastus C. Corning of New York, William S. Smith of Virginia, Samuel Axley Smith 
of Tennessee, James Augustus Stewart of Maryland, George H. Pendleton of Ohio, Muscoe 


Russell Hunter Garnett of Virginia, William Porcher Miles of South Carolina. 
“ Senator George Ellis Pugh of Ohio. 
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The Committee on Foreign Affairs have adopted my Cuba bill. I have 
prepared a report of 35 pages, which has not been adopted by the Com- 
mittee yet. One of the ablest lawyers in the House, a member of the 
Committee, not much given to Compliments, says (I understand) that it 
is the ablest State paper he has seen since he has been in Congress. 

We are having the strangest weather I ever saw. Often the fog is so 
dense, that it is impossible to see across the Street. 

I will not forget the trees. 

I have searched the City over, without being able to get such a pair 
of India Rubber shoes as you want. All are made with several straps 
across the top and very little open space. 

Mrs. Reiss promises to learn the price of Table Cloths and let me know. 

Kiss the children 

To Mrs, Branch. 


Washington City 
25 January 1859 


The Committee on Foreign Affairs adopted my report yesterday 
morning, and I got permission from the House immediately, to have it 
printed. It is now in the hands of the printer and I will probably be 
able to send you a copy of it tomorrow. 

I struck a cord which has vibrated from one end of the United States 
to the other. When my bill was referred to the Committee, there was 
not a member of it, who did not try to smother it: I could not get it taken 
up for consideration for ten days, until I moved to proceed to its con- 
sideration and demanded to have the Ayes and Noes entered on record 
(a very unusual thing in Committee). After it was determined to recom- 
mend to the House, the passage of the bill, they made all sorts of objec- 
tions to the Report with which I proposed to accompany it. In the 
mean time, the movement was showing so much popularity, that Slidell*® 
of Louisiana introduced a similar bill into the Senate, hoping by means 
of letter writers to get his name attached to it. He is one of those pub- 
lic men, whose reputation is made and kept up, by keeping the news- 
paper correspondents in his pay. You will have seen that the Herald 
letter writer, (who is in his pay), has constantly spoken of it, as the 
“Slidell proposition” The same correspondent has been dogging me for 
a week to get a copy of the report to be printed in the Herald*® simul- 
taneously with its being presented in the House,—-but I would not give 
it to him. 

Wednesday Evening. I recd yesterday the inclosed invitation which 
explains itself. The gentleman is a New Yorker. 

I went to the Church at 12—found a large company,—Ceremony per- 
formed by Bishop Drane. The bridal party most beautifully dressed. 


® Senator John Slidell of Louisiana introduced in the Senate on January 10 a bill to 
make an appropriation to facilitate the acquisition of Cuba by negotiation. It was referred 
to the committee on foreign relations. Congressional Globe, 35 Oong., 2 sess., 277 

“@ New York Herald. 
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At 4 called at Brown’s found a table with refreshments in one parlor, 
and the other parlors crowded with persons, some dancing and some not,— 
Mrs. Clay doing the honors. I could not stay long as I had to dine at 
Slidell’s. I am just from dinner, it being now 10 o’clock. Before going 
to the wedding this morning, I had to go to the printing office, two miles 
off to examine the proof sheets of my report. And last night I was at 
the President’s Levee. That I take it is good work for one 24 hours. 
Night before last I went to the Theatre. 

I saw Slidell’ Report on his Cuba bill, today. If I am a judge, I will 
throw him into the shade. I will probably make a speech on mine in 
addition to my Report.** 

Thursday Morning. From having been very cold, though not so much 
so as it was two or three weeks ago, it has turned warm, and this morn- 
ing it is damp wet and foggy. The House is very much in arrears with 
its business, and we will have a hard time of it during the last week of 
the Session. There will be no Extra Session. If one should be necessary 
it could not take place for several months, as all the Southern States 
would have to hold Special Elections for members. You see the 35th 
Congress ends 4 March, and the 36th Congress commences. The North- 
ern States elected their Representatives in the 36th Congress, last Sum- 
mer—whilst the Southern States generally, will not elect theirs until 
next August. If an extra Session is called, it will have to be the 36th 
Congress. 

I have written to your father but have recd. no letter from him, You 
may as well Send him the letters about the Iron Railing. 

Your answer to Judge Saunders*® was a very proper one—that it de- 
pended on my friends, whether I would be a Candidate for reelection. 
I know nothing now to the contrary of my being a candidate. 

By the way Sandidge came within one vote of getting the Democratic 
nomination for Senator from Louisiana, in place of Benjamin.*® He 
missed it however and Benjamin has been reelected. For him to have 
beaten Benjamin,—the most brilliant orator in the United States—and 
of the same party—would have been ridiculous. 

Kiss the children. 


To Mrs. Branch. 
Washington City Tuesday night 
1 February 1859 


My Report has been printed and circulated and it has made a reputa- 
tion for me all over the country. From every quarter of the country 
there is a demand for it. I had no newspaper machinery to puff it,— 


“The reports of Slidell ot Branch are published in the appendix to the Congressional 
Globe, 35 Cong., 2 sess., 90-1 

“ Romulus M. Saunders a Raleigh, a former representative of North Carolina, now a judge 
of superior court, and a persistent office seeker. 


® Senator Judah P. Benjamin, later the most famous member of President Davis’ Con- 
federate cabinet. 
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whilst Slidell had set all the leading newspapers to try to suppress it 
The Union,—the Democratic organ here,—published Slidell’s and a 
Speech of Keitt (a weak affair) on the same subject, but did not pub- 
lish mine. Knowing that mine was able to work its own way, if it could 
only be seen, I sent Joyner to the Union office, to tell them to publish 
it as an advertisement, for which I paid them $40. They could not 
refuse to do that. I was determined that it should be seen: one of these 
days, I may let the public know that I had to pay $40. to get that Report 
printed in the administration organ. But for the jealousy and mean- 
ness displayed by members of the Committee, and the palpable attempt 
of the newspapers to snuff me out, perhaps I would not have been uigh 
strong enough for the magnitude of my subject. Certain it is that if the 
report had not been a remarkable document it would have been Com- 
pletely smothered. But I had a great subject, and I was equal to the 
occasion : 

In Holden” last paper he said he had heard that I had made a report, 
but had not seen it. I sent him a copy at the same time I sent you one. 
The three first copies I got were sent to you, Holden and Walsh." Per- 
haps he will see it after awhile. 

Yesterday I dined with Sickles®* of New York—a party of about 20 
ladies & gentlemen—half and half. At the request of Sickles I took Mrs. 
Sickles who is young and pretty to the table. Amongst the Company 
was the Chevalier Wyhoff who courted Miss Gamble and wrote the 
Book,—“My Courtship and its Consequences” After Dinner went to a 
party at “Post Master General and Mrs. Brown’s.”** A great squeeze. 
Clingman™ was there dancing and waltzing—“the Lancers”—in every 
sett. He was a subject of general ridicule. He goes regularly to dancing 
school—So does Clay. Mrs. B. & Narciss Sanders, and Amanda Pillow 
inquired about you and spoke kindly. By the way, the lady alluded to 
by the Herald as having been slandered by Clingman, is Mrs. Ously the 
wife of Sir William Gore. 

Newspaper report says the President is to marry, Mrs. Craig the 
widow who dined there with us; I would not be surprised if it is true. 
Miss Lane it is said is to marry a Baltimore gentleman. Rumor says 
also that the Private Secretary is to marry somebody,—I dont know 
whom. 

I have a great mind to write Miss Lane to come out with the President 
when he visits Chapel Hill, and stay with us. 

I dined last Sunday with Lieut. Maffit®> Mrs. M. was sick and I did 


© William W. Holden, powerful Democratic leader and editor of the North Carolina 
Standard (Raleigh). 

51 William A. Walsh, editor of the Warrenton News. 

&2 Representative Daniel Edgar Sickles of New York. 

5% Aaron Venable Brown of Tennessee. 

% Thomas Lanier Clingman of Asheville, a senator from North Carolina, 1858-61. 

® Lieutenant John Newland Maffitt, naval officer, who entered the Confederate service in 
1861 and died in Wilmington, N. C., in 1886. Appleton’s Oyclopaedia of American Biography. 
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not see her. He spoke of you and made me promise to present his re- 
spects when I wrote. 

I got letters from all the children this morning, and the Hyacinth 
from Joe.®® I have no doubt they think often about Pa. They are im- 
proving in their writing. Nan must try to keep head until I get home. 

There is to be a Caucus of the Democrats at the Capitol tonight, on 
the Tariff. I am going up and think of Calling at Brown’s to see our lady 
friends.—I have not been there but once this winter. 

Kiss the Children 


To Mrs. Branch. 


Washington City 6 Feby. 1859 
Sunday. 


This is a rainy disagreeable day and I cannot go to Church. 

I read the Chapter from 1 Kings cited by Mrs McPheeters®’ and it 
is very apropos. Tell her it is no part of my plan to treat Spain as Ahab 
treated Naboth. If Spain will not sell Cuba for a good round price, I 
am willing for her to keep her vineyard. She will find that fully stated 
in my Report. One of the principal quarters from which I encounter 
opposition, is, from certain Southern men, who are not willing to pay 
for it, but insist on taking it by force, and who would “Stone him (Spain) 
with Stones that he (Spain) may die” 

Call Mrs. McPheeters’ attention to the fact that it was “Jezebel his 
wife” who instigated Ahab to the wicked Deed; and her woman Cunning 
devised the feast and procured the witnesses. Who but woman could 
have set such a trap as she set for poor Naboth? 

Having determined to attend no more evening parties, I did not go to 
Douglas’s nor Mrs. Merrick’s.5® Evening parties do not pay—the crowd 
is so great that there is no comfort, and one is not missed. 

Gen. Cass told Judge Hopkins®® of Virginia that “he had read all 
my Report :—that he approved every word of it, and that not a word 
could be added to it—and that I had made an indellible mark on the 
foreign policy of the country.” Holden does not publish it. He cannot 
keep the people of the State from seeing it, for I am Sending it into 
every neighborhood from Currituck to Cherokee. A Cuban gentleman 
now here, asked me for some Copies to send to Cuba; and I have just 
sent him 50. My Cuba opinions are the ground on which Holden will 
try to get up opposition to me. It would be somewhat singular, if the 
only thing emanating from a North Carolinian for years, which has 
attracted any attention for ability should be the means of turning its 
author out of Congress. One of the grounds on which Holden got 


% His daughter, Josephine. 


5? The wife of Rev. William McPheeters, a Presbyterian minister of Raleigh. M. N. Amis, 
Historical Raleigh, 102. 


%8 Wife of William Matthew Merrick, associate justice of the United States Circuit Court 
for the District of Columbia. 


bed Seqecenataees George Washington Hopkins of Virginia. 
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Venable® beaten in 1853 was that he had made a speech against the 
acquisition of Cuba. 

It is highly probable now, that we will have an Extra Session of Con- 
gress. If we do it will not take place until summer. 

If I run for Congress again it will be on the distinct understanding 
that you are to live here during the Sessions and keep house. No earthly 
honors or emoluments could reconcile me to continue to come here with- 
out you: For four successive winters I have been separated from you 
all the winter, and I will not be, another. 

Gen. Bonham of So. Ca. has taken the rooms opposite to mine. There 
is not much congeniality personal or political, between us, and he will 
not add much to my enjoyments. He is habitually unfaithful to his wife 
in thought and conversation, if not in deed,—a fire eater in politics,— 
and of very limited intelligence. 

In four weeks from today I will be at home. I begin to count the 
days,—though there is a vast amount of business to do in that time. 

Kiss the children. 


To Mrs. Branch. 


[ Washington, D. C.,] 
Sunday 27th Feby 
1859 


Mr. Reiss came in just now to tell me that about 5 minutes before, 
Mr. Sickles a member of Congress from New York met Mr Key* 
(formerly District attorney here,) at the corner of Lafayette Square, 
and remarking to him “You have dishonored my bed and I intend to 
kill you” shot him three times killing him on the spot. Sickles is a 
member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs,—from New York City. 
He lives in great style keeping one of the finest carriages &c &c in the 
City. I dined with him a short time since, and escorted his Wife to the 
table. She is young pretty and very stylish. Mr. Buchanan stood god- 
father for her child. What is the world coming to? 

I went last night with Mrs. McQueen & Mrs. Fitzpatrick to hear 
Fanny Kemble® read Shakespear.—Didnt pay. 

On Friday and Saturday the House continued in Session from 11 in 
the morning to 9 at night, and dispatched a great deal of business. This 
is as much fatigue as one can well bear, but we will have [to] do at least as 
much every day and night to get through with the necessary business, 
and avoid the necessity for an Extra Session. 

Mr. Buchanan has promised to stay with us when in Raleigh. He 


® Abraham Watkins Venable, a representative of North Carolina, 1847-53. 

@ Philip Barton Key. The incident received wide publicity. ‘Sickles was tried and ac- 
quitted in April. The Raleigh Register, March 2, 9, med 4, 1859 

® Fanny Kemble, noted English actress, B age "dramat st, critic, and prose-writer, who came 
to America in 1832. From 1856 to 1860 gave Shakespearian readings in many American 
cities. Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography. 
a“ attended the commencement exercises at the University of North Carolina in 
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says Miss Lane will not go to N. C. with him but I intend to call some 
evening this week and invite her. 

I am arranging to get off Friday Evening and stop writing now to 
finish assorting and packing up books papers &c so as to be ready to 
leave as soon as the final adjournment takes place®* Yrs, affect. Kiss 
the children 


To Mrs. Branch. 


Washington City 
[February, 1859.] 

I have just finished sending off Seeds to 2500 persons in my District. 
It has been a most tedious and harassing job,—but it is concluded. It 
is but a step from the sublime to the ridiculous—from Cuba to Turnip 
Seed. 

I have quitted Willard’—fagged out, tired of the Sameness—and now 
eat at Gantur’s. Call for what I want and pay for it as I come out. 
What a life for a man accustomed to comfort and loving home. But I 
am doing much better than at Willard’s. 

In one of your late letters you asked (who is Mrs. Conrad?) and I 
believe I did not answer it. She is a young and fashionable widow from 
Louisiana, with whom Lord Napier is supposed to be on terms of very 
special intimacy, There is some scandal about it in the newspapers and 
much more in private circles. 

I send you the Herald containing an account of the Napier Ball. I 
did not attend. 

I intend to write the President and Miss Lane to stay with us when 
they are in Raleigh on their way to Chapel Hill. 

There is at the Auction Store a mirror in very elaborate Gilt frame, 
which belonged to a foreign minister who has left the country. It is 
5 feet 7% inches wide and high enough to reach from our mantle piece 
to the wall or nearly so. Cost $125. can be bought for $75. Measure 
and let me know the exact width of our chimney in the parlor—Also the 
height from the floor to the top of the Mantle Piece. The Glass is 4 
inch thick. 

For the balance of the session we will probably have a very hard time 
of it. Business in the House is very much behind hand, and it is scarcely 
possible for us to get through. 

We adjourn next Friday week at 12 oclock in the day. I expect to leave 
the same evening and to be at home next evening. I will have to go to 
Granville Court the next Monday morning—it is hard but cant be 
avoided, as that will be the last Court in that County previous to the 
nomination for Congress. 

Tell Sue I have not lost my franking privilege, but I have no right 
to frank any thing weighing over 2 ounces unless it is a book or Docu- 


Congress adjourned on Thursday, March 8, 1859. 
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ment printed by Congress. Some members do frank other things but it 
is a fraud on the government. Hence I paid the postage on the “Life in 
Washington.” 

I hear nothing from Bro. Jos. or Sister. I ordered some wine from 
Boston, to care of McPheeters. If it comes before my arrival, take it 
in—A Cask of Sherry and two boxes of Madeira. The Sherry far better 
than I get in Raleigh at any price, Cost me $2. a gallon—Madeira $1. a 
bottle. The price however is to be a secret. 

Kiss the children. 


To Mrs. Branch. 
Raleigh Friday 13 May /59 


I reached home Wednesday evening and found all well. The garden 
and shrubbery have suffered for rain, but look tolerably well. It con- 
tinues very dry yet. 

The Committee appointed by the Trustees to invite the President have 
not heard from him I can imagine no reason for his not having responded 
except that he may be doubting whether he will come. Under the cir- 
cumstances I hope he will not. I will not show my hand until it is re- 
duced to a certainty that he will come. The Committee is composed of 
Governors and Ex Governors and has much more of dignity than effi- 
ciency. The whole thing promises to be shockingly bungled In what 
state except N. C. would the Governor be one of a Committee to meet and 
wait on the President—instead of being the sovereign’s brother and host, 
to be his lackey and waiting man. I have been very busy,—yesterday 
forgot to give out dinner until I came home from down town to eat it. 

Every thing is in good order about the house and lot. 

Tell Mrs. Blount I send her today a few varieties of Turnip Seed. I 
expect a full report on the mode of culture and results, which will an- 
swer for my next Agricultural address. 

Mrs. McPheeters & Mrs. Brown came to see me the evening I reached 
home. Mrs. McPheeters says tell your father if he does not make haste 
and come up she will come down after him. The old lady said this with 
a peculiarly coquettish toss of the head. 

Tucker sent up by Wiley yesterday Sundry glass and crockery which 
I had put into the crockery room without opening. 

A friend of Holden approached me yesterday from H. Amongst other 
things he insisted I should go to H’s office as formerly. I told him I had 
no sort of objection to go to Holden’s office but I would not go to Wil- 
son’s.*> He told me (I thought by authority) that there was a contract 
between them which does not expire until November, and that conse- 


® Frank I. Wilson, formerly editor of the Salisbury Banner and since 1854 associate editor 
of the Standard. He attended to editorial duties in the absence of Holden, and his activity 
in politics made some bitter enemies. According to his letter of explanation published in the 
8 . November 2, 1859, his resignation was given “voluntarily and as a matter of 


choice.” 
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quently H. cannot get rid of him before that time—but when the con- 
tract expires it will not be renewed. 

Respects to yr. father and brother and Mrs. Blount, and kiss the chil- 
dren. 


To Mrs. Branch. 


Raleigh Sunday 15 May 59 


A letter has been recd. from the President accepting the invitation 
to Chapel Hill. In the meantime and before the receipt of the letter 
Ellis®* went off to Salisbury and will not be back until Tuesday so that 
no meeting of the Committee can be held until that day, and nothing 
can be determined as to the entertainment of the party. In consequence 
of the State of affairs at your father’s, I am determined to shirk it if 
possible. I am satisfied your father prefers you should not leave him, 
and you might be prevented from coming: in that case I should be in a 
bad box. I had better forego the advantages of it, than take the risk of 
disappointment and mortification. I am told Ellis thinks he ought not 
to go to a private house (dog in the manger) and some Democrats think 
as Ellis does not entertain him it would reflect on him (Ellis) for him 
to go elsewhere than to the hotel I would like to defeat such a mean spirit 
of jealousy, but as I am in a dilemma myself, I cannot. It will probably 
however ensure to me an opportunity to get out of the scrape apparently 
against my will. I am not out yet. 

It will be any thing but a pleasant task to me, and I shall rejoice when 
it has passed. 

We had a heavy rain last night,—it was very much needed and will 
promote vegetation very greatly. It caught me at Judge Saunders’ where 
I took tea. 

Corn has suddenly gone up in New York to $1. a bushel and holders 
not inclined to sell at that price. Cotton has as suddenly tumbled away 
down—Cause, War in Europe.® The price of Cotton regulates the price 
of Negroes, and I am told they have tumbled away down in Richmond. In 
less than Six Months there will be a Million of men in arms in Europe en- 
gaged in killing one another for nothing except to gratify the Emperor 
Napoleon. The feeding of them, and the withdrawal of so much labor 
from production, in the Corn growing portion of Europe will bring about 
fabulous prices for Corn and Wheat probably. I wish I had more land 
in Corn and negroes to work it. 

Parson Skinner® & his Brother and Gus Lewis have bought a Swamp 
farm near Plymouth. It contains 6000 acres,—a large Canal 5 miles 
long cut to bring out shingles, and 25 miles of small ditches,—only 80 
acres however cleared. They gave for it $24000 dollars. 

* Governor John W. Ellis. 

* The ensedeedinina War, April-July, 1859. France and Sardinia fought and defeated 


pastor of the First Baptist Church, Raleigh. M. N. Amis, op. cit., 100. 
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I am taking no steps politically. An opposition meeting is to be held 
here Tuesday which will probably bring out a Candidate against me. 
I am waiting to see what they do. 

I have bought no horse yet. On further inspection I did not like so well 
as at first, the grey I thought of getting and will not buy him if I can 
do better. 

John Williams is here to celebrate Christmas with his wife. He told 
me he planted 1750 acres in cotton and made last year 1100 bales. Mor- 
decai® has one of the finest family Cariages I have ever seen and a fine 
pair of horses.—all new. Raleigh is becoming rather remarkable for 
fine Carriages and horses. Corn is selling for $6. and rising and prob- 
ably some of the owners wish they had not got their outfit so soon. 

Respects to all & kiss the children Yrs. affectionately 

L. OB. Branch 

After writing this Gov. & Mrs. Bragg™ came by and asked me to 
go and take tea with them, and I accepted the invitation. I think Mrs. 
B. has consented not to go to Washington, but with great reluctance. 

I could not do any thing that gave you as much distress. But I sup- 
pose it is necessary sometimes with some persons. 


To President James Buchanan. 
Raleigh N. C 19th May 1859 


I, as well as Mrs. Branch had anticipated great pleasure in having 
you for our guest on your visit to Raleigh. But the Committee of the 
Trustees of the University, having indicated to me a wish that you should 
be quartered in such manner that they can be with you, I have said to 
them that I would defer entirely to your and their wishes in the premises. 
Much as I would feel gratified to have you under my roof, I am still more 
desirous that every facility shall be afforded for the manifestation of 
the regard I know the people of North Carolina feel for you personally. 

You can therefore without regard to the promise you made to me, 
concur in any arrangements the Committee may propose which shall 
meet your approval. ; 

I expect to continue near you whilst you are in the State 


To Mrs. Branch. 


Raleigh Sunday Night 
22 May /59 
I have just reed yours written in Washington on Thursday. 
I was much pleased to hear that your father was so much improved 


as to be able to go to Washington.” I hope he will soon be able to come 
to Raleigh. Consult him as to whether he will probably be able to come 


© G. W. Mordecai. 
% Thomas Bragg, governor of North Carolina, 1855-59, and senator, 1859-61. 
" Washington, N. O. 
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up immediately after the President leaves N. C.—say in about two 
weeks from tomorrow. I cannot come down earlier than that without 
leaving before the President returns. 

I go to Warren Court tomorrow: Will speak there on Tuesday and 
return Wednesday or Thursday. 

I understand it has been published in the New York papers that the 
President will be my guest, and Mr. Barringer™ who saw him last Wednes- 
day says he told him he would stay with me in Raleigh. He had not 
recd. my letter at that time. I have not heard whether Miss Lane will 
come :—indeed I have been afraid to write to Washington on the Subject 
as I could not decently do so, without inviting somebody to stay with me. 

The arrangement is for the Prest. to reach here Tuesday Evening and 
leave for Chapel Hill Wednesday morning—The shorter his stay the 
better I will like it. I expect to go to Chapel Hill with him. 

Write me what are the probabilities about your father’ movements. 
It is important for me to be able to make some calculations about it in 
arranging my Canvass. 

Kiss the children. 

Respects to yr. father Brother & Mrs. Blount. 


To Mrs. Branch. 


Raleigh Wednesday Evening 
May 25th, 1859 


I returned from Warrenton this Evening.—Spoke there yesterday. 
I made one of the best speeches I have ever made and it produced a de- 
cided impression. I have besides the opposition, Holden and probably 
the whole Demo. delegation from the State in Congress to fight on my 
Cuba bill. But I am able to defend it against them all, wherever I can 
speak. Besides my regular canvass I am writing a great deal for the 
newspapers in defence of it, and in a few days intend to have printed and 
circulated 10,000 copies of a pamphlet I intend to write. A decided im- 
pression has been made against the bill by its having no defender amongst 
the newspapers, but I silence every doubter where I go and explain it. 

Col. Edwards* of Oxford who was called on by a Whig meeting here, 
to run against me, and who I thought would accept the nomination was 
at Warrenton and heard my speech. He did not reply, and immediately 
afterwards, concluded not to run. I think he found I was not so vulner- 
able as he had been led to believe by the misrepresentations of the Reg- 
ister’ that I would be. I think yet I will have an opponent perhaps 
Joe Turner.** In Warren I will get a larger vote than I have ever reed. 
Walsh of the “News” is my most devoted friend—Cuba bill and all. 


™ Daniel Moreau Barringer of Cabarrus County, a representative of North Carolina, 1843- 
49, and United States minister to Spain, 1849-53. 

% Col. L. C. Edwards. Raleigh Register, May 11, 1859. 

™ Raleigh Register. é : 

% Josiah Turner, Jr., of Orange County. 8. A. Ashe, Biographical History of North Caro- 
lina, III, 415-26. 
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I have just reed. a letter from Mr. Buchanan which I enclose. 

Time hangs heavily though I have so much to do and I am constantly 
looking forward to the termination of the President’s visit when I can 
see you. 

Kiss the children. 

Yours affectionately 
L. OB. Branch 


Keitt of So. Ca. has married Miss Sue Sparks and gone to Europe 


To Mrs. Branch. 


Raleigh Sunday Evening 
29th. May 1859 


I leave for Norfolk in the Morning to meet the President there on 
Tuesday morning. Weldon Edwards** goes with me. He will be met 
at Weldon Tuesday at 10 in the morning by the Committees from here 
All will come here by 6 oclock in the Evening stopping 15 minutes at 
each Depot on the Rail Road 

He will stay at Yarborough’*? Tuesday night and leave for Chapel 
Hill Wednesday Morning at 9 oclock. 

There will be several Military Companies from Wilmington Salisbury 
Hillsboro &c¢ and a procession here from Rail Road Depot to Hotel, 
passing down Hillsboro street A reception at Yarborough’s at night. 

He will stay part of the day Wednesday, & Thursday at Chapel Hill,— 
leave Friday and go directly through here to Weldon Edwards’ where he 
will stay until Monday morning. Mr. Edwards wishes me to accom- 
pany him to his house, but I shall not do so if I can well get off. I am 
very anxious to see you and the first moment I can get off from Mr. 
Buchanan will start down the country—probably Saturday. 

There is no candidate against me yet, but there will be. I anticipate 
a hard canvass and a reduction of my vote. The popular current is de 
cidedly against the Democrats every where—the belief here now is that 
we have been beaten in Virginia for the first time in the history of the 
country. Holden’s friends are secretly doing all they can against me— 
he would be pleased to see me weakened. I have as much as I can do 
here and do not wish to stay down the country more than 3 or 4 days. 

Mention the Subject to your father and see if he will not be willing 
to come up by the middle of next week. If he will, let your preparations 
be made so that I may not be detained. This is very important to me, 
and you may say so to your father Kiss the children 


ae N. Edwards of Warren County, a former representative of North Carolina, 


1816-2 
™ The Yarborough House, So. was opened to the public in 1852 under the manage- 
ment of Edward Yarborough. M. N. Amis, op. cit., 121. 
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To Mrs. Branch. 


Raleigh Wednesday 
12 oclock 
[June 1, 1859.] 


Every thing has been hurrah! and excitement with me for two days, 
but I know you will be anxious to hear from me, and I steal a minute to 
write. 

Weldon Edwards and myself went to Portsmouth on Monday. Mon- 
day Evening spent an hour with Littleton W. Tazewell,” one of the great 
men of the age passed—now 85 yrs old. 

Mr Buchanan, Jacob Thompson Col. Wheeler and Col. McGraw a 
beau of Miss Lane—came down on the Balto. boat Tuesday morning. 
Nothing was done to show him honor at Portsmouth, or any where in V*. 

At Weldon were the Governor and Committees of Trustees and Citi- 
zens of Raleigh. Speeches were made. 

We had a Special train and at every depot crowds had assembled. He 
got out and shook hands every where, but no speaking except at Frank- 
linton. At Raleigh where we arrived at 6144 P. M. the Reception excelled 
anything ever seen before in the State. A salute of Artillery, Speeches 
&c & 97 Military Co* were present from different parts of the State, 
and an immense concourse of people. Procession from the Depot to 
Hillsboro Street, then down Hillsboro and Fayetteville Sts. to Yar- 
borough’s 

At 8 to 9 Reception at Yarboro’s. 

All left for Chapel Hill at 9 this morning. The President will return 
here on Friday and spend the day with me, until 4 P.M. when he will 
go to Weldon Edwards’s. 

I staid over this morning to arrange about dinner Friday. I have 
asked Mrs. McPheeters to see to it and she will do so. I go up to Chapel 
Hill this Evening to return with Mr. Buchanan Friday Morning. It 
is no time for repining and I will say nothing about your absence. I am 
equal to my position always, and will get along reputably. It is a sore 
trial however on your own account as well as my own. 

On my arrival last night, I brought Whee[ler] home with me. About 
9 oclock the “inevita[ ble” ] W™ Branch arrived with his two daughters, 
and his bro. in law. I told them I had no time to attend to them nor to 
talk to them for I was on the eve of going to the Reception—but here 
was the house and the Servts. I believe they got along very well and left 
this morning for C. H. 

Don’t be uneasy about my getting on. 


7% A former Virginia representative, senator and governor. 
™ The account in the Register states that 11 military companies were present. The presi- 


dent's visit is described in the Raleigh Register and the North Carolina Standard of late May 
and early June. 
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To Mrs. Branch. 


Raleigh Saturday Night 
4th. June 1859 


The President and party came down from Chapel Hill yesterday about 
2 oclock,—took dinner with me, and remained until this morning when 
they left, to stop until Monday morning at Weldon Edwards’s 

As I will see you almost as soon as this will reach you, will reserve 
all particulars until then. 

I think they fared well and were comfortable both in eating and sleep- 
ing. The party staying with me at night were,—the President, Jacob 
Thompson Secy. Interior, Mr. Magraw, and Col. Wheeler. 

I am obliged to stay here until Tuesday morning—when I will leave 
and be with you Wednesday. 

Send the buggy out if you get this in time 


To Galusha A. Grow.® 


Washington City 
29th December 1859 


Will you please name a time and place outside the District of Columbia, 
at which you will receive from me a communication in writing 


To Mrs. Branch. 


Washington City 
Sunday 8th April 1860 


I have rented and will move tomorrow, to two rooms near the State 
Dept.—in the neighborhood of Reiss’s. It is convenient and pleasant in 
some respects to be at the Hotel, but there is too much company, and 
in warm weather it is too much crowded. Besides it is more healthy in 
the summer in the upper part of the City. 

It is doubtful whether there will be any adjournment for the Charles- 
ton Convention,®! but whether there is or not, I intend to leave. That 


® Grow, a representative from Pennsylvania, in his reply on the 29th to Branch’s speech 
ing his motives for action on the Post Office bill, intimated that Branch had violated 
“all parliamentary ard gentlemanly courtesies.” Branch was unable to obtain from Grow 
any admission or denial that he had accused Branch of ungentlemanly conduct. Congressional 
Globe, 36 Cong., 1 sess., 279-280. On the same day Branch wrote the letter here printed, 
which was delivered the next day at noon by Warren Winslow. At 7 p.m. Grow replied, 
refusirg to name a time and place outside the District of Columbia. “If your note is to be 
considered of a hostile character then I have this to reply. Regarding dueling as at variance 
with the precepts of the Christian religion and the sentiments of a Christian people and it 
being prohibited and declared a crime by the laws enacted by the body of which we are mem- 
bers, I can not recognize it as a justifiable mode of settling difficulties among men even in 
cases of unwarranted provocation. But my personal rights and the freedom of debate guar- 
anteed by the Constitution I shall defend whenever they are assailed.” Grow to Branch, 
December 30, 1859, in Mrs. L. O’B. Branch Papers. Later both Branch and Grow were 
arrested and placed under heavy bonds to keep the peace. J. F. Rhodes, History of the 
United States, II, 424. 

§ The convention of the Democratic party assembled in Charleston on April 23. Following 
their defeat as to the platform, some of the Southern delegates seceded. The convention, 
being unable to make a nomination, adjourned to meet in Baltimore on June 18. The seceders, 
after a brief session in Charleston, adjourned to meet at Richmond on June 11. The regular 
convention met at Baltimore and there was further secession of Southern members, after 
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will be the only time at which I can properly be absent before the final 
adjournment, which will probably be by the 1 of July. 

My object is to take you to Raleigh that the Children may be placed 
at school.8? I have taken it for granted that your father will accompany 
us. If he will not, can it not be arranged for your brother to stay with 
him until he is willing to go up the Country? Our children ought to be 
at school,—and besides if I cannot have you with me, it will be some 
mitigation to have you nearer. I know your father will be better off with 
you, and that you wish to be with him, and if he can be induced to go to 
Raleigh it will be best for all: If he will not take this view of it, I am 
sure your brother will very cheerfully discharge his duty in the premises 
and go and live in the house with him until such a time as he is willing 
to go to Raleigh I write about it in advance because, my time with you 
will be very limited, and it will be too late after I come out to make plans 
and execute them. 

I wish you to read this letter to your father and draw his thoughts to 
the subject. I am sure he will realize the trying situation we are in— 
either separated from our children or keeping them away from school,— 
and separated almost constantly from one another. 

Life is rapidly passing away, and for several years we have had but 
little of each other’s Society. Others what owe your father much, both 
of affection and gratitude, might occasionally volunteer to render him 
such attention as will enable us to be together some times. This allusion 
is not to your brother only. If they are forgetful I will remind them 
when I come out. A total separation between me and my wife and chil- 
dren, seems to be considered a very small matter by some who attach 
great importance to a little personal inconvenience to themselves. I 
would willingly give up office, honors, and position to go and live with 
him, but I have not the means of support except by making my personal 
services profitable. 

I repeat, I wish this Subject of going to Raleigh considered and talked 
over before I come, as ten days or two weeks will probably be the utmost 
time I can be absent from here. 

I got a letter from Sue a few days ago. She wrote cheerfully and said 
she was well. She begged me to send her, her report, but I had already 
sent it to you. If you have not destroyed it, send it to her. 

The Spring is advancing. The grass in the public grounds is beautiful 
and the trees, are putting on their foliage. 





which the convention nominated Douglas and Johnson. The seceders at Baltimore nominated 
John C. Breckinridge of Kentucky and Joseph Lane. The seceders who met at Richmond 
adopted the nominations of Breckinridge and Lane. Though the North Carolina delegation 
at Charleston was divided in its opinion on the platform plank at issue, none of the delegates 
seceded. At Baltimore the entire North Carolina delegation seceded except R. P. Dick, W. W. 
Holden, and J. W. B. Watson. The North Carolina delegates attending the Charleston con- 
vention were: W. W. Avery, William S. Ashe, W. W. Holden, N. M. Long, W. A. Moore, 
R. R. Bridgers, L. W. Humphrey, James Fulton, W. L. Steele, J. W. B. Watson, T. J. Greene, 
R. P. Dick, C. S. Winstead, Samuel Hargrave, W. Lander, H. B. Hammond, D. Columbus 
Mills, and H. T. Farmer. S. A. Ashe, History of North Carolina, II, 536-540; Edward Stan- 
wood, A Hustory of the Presidency, I, ch. 21; The North Carolina Standard, May 9, 1860. 
® Mrs. Branch was at her father’s home in Beaufort County. 
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I attended church this morning and found my overcoat oppressive in 
the Street. 
Respects to Your father 
Kiss the Children. 
To Mrs, Branch. 


Washington City 
Wednesday Night 
11th April 1860 


It will not be determined until next Monday whether we will adjourn 
for the Convention—it not being in order to offer a resolution except on 
Monday. 

I think we will not, but so many members will be absent that no im- 
portant business will be transacted for a week or two and I intend to 
avail myself of the opportunity to leave. 

I expect to start on Thursday and to be at Washington on Saturday 
21st. 

I want you to send over for me as I would have difficulty in getting 
away from there but for the kindness of the Myers’s. 

The House passed today a bill for the admission of Kanzas by over 60 
majority—all but one of the Southern members voting against it, and 
all but two or three of the Northern members in favor of it. 

I am in my new quarters. They are not so good as I had at Reiss’s but 
I find it much more convenient than my single room at Brown’s. It is 
some relief to be out of reach of so much company. 

I am invited to a party at Secy Thompson’s tonight. It is not far 
from my present quarters and I will probably attend—unless I am 
fatigued and sleepy at 10 oclock 

If you can get to Raleigh during my visit next week, I will probably 
be able to be with you again in the latter part of May, when the Repub- 
lican Convention meets. 

I have been invited to deliver the Address before the Society at Prince- 
ton at the next Commencement in June. Think I will decline. 

Respect to all. Kiss the Children 


To Mrs. Branch. 


Washington City 
Thursday 7th June 1860 


I reached here Tuesday Morning and went to my old quarters. I had 
authorized my land lady to rent them if She Should have an cpportunity, 
but She had not done so and I will probably keep them to the close of 
the Session. The distance from the Capitol makes it inconvenient when 
I have to return after dinner, but perhaps that will not often occur. 

I am writing at about 3 oclock. The House has just adjourned after 
a continuous session from Eleven oclock yesterday to 2 oclock today (all 
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night). I left at 7 oclock last night,—took a comfortable night’s rest— 
and returned at 10 this morning. It was not Sitting on business, but to 
test the Mulishness of Craige®* on one Side and the Black Republicans 
on the other. The whole night was spent in calling the House and send- 
ing for absentees. 

The Senate this morning agreed to our resolution to adjourn on the 
18 June—next Monday week. I will be rejoiced when that day arrives. 

I inclose a Japanese curiosity. Take one of the sprigs (wrapped in 
white paper) and throw it into a tumbler of water, and it will unfold 
itself and form one of the figures stamped on the sheet of paper accom- 
panying it. 

I have sent through the mail several packages, (directed to you,) of 
my Letters, I want them put in the office. They are copies I wish to 
preserve for my own use. 

I intended to give the inclosed Japanese Coin to Sue, but forgot it. 
Give it to her. 

I will come home by the first train after the adjournment. After stay- 
ing there a week or ten days, I want to go to the plantation and stay two 
or three days at least, so as to see how things are getting on. Say so to 
your father so that he may be thinking over such directions as he will 
wish to give about his affairs. 

The probability is that we will have to undergo the most exhausting 
labors to get through with the business by the 18th, but I am willing to 
undergo almost anything for the Sake of getting home. 

Respects to your father. 

Kiss the Children. 


To Mrs. Branch. 


Washington City 
Sunday 10 June 1860 


Since I wrote you nothing of interest [h]as occurred. We are work- 
ing for an adjournment tomorrow week, but a large amount of business 
remains to be acted on, and to accomplish it, involves a large amount of 
work, and deprivation of sleep this week. I can undergo anything nec- 
essary to enable us to get home within the shortest time. I am worn out, 
and long for the pleasures of home. 

I think the present prospect is that the Democratic party will have no 
Presidential Candidate and Lincoln will be elected. I think the Balti- 
more Convention will break up without making a nomination by 2/3 
vote. In that event I will take no part in the Canvass, and do not know 
how I will vote. 

I have a letter from Col. Williams on business from which I learn 
that Sister has been in Florida for 4 or 5 weeks. He says nothing about 
their movements this summer. 


® Burton Craige of Rowan, a Democratic representative of North Carolina, 1853-61. 
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I wrote to your Brother to use my horse and buggy if he wishes in 
coming up to Shocco, I will want them in Raleigh and can get them from 
Shocco more conveniently than from the plantation. I suppose he will 
come to Shocco before I go down the country. 

My respects to your father 

Kiss the Children. 


To Mrs. Branch. 


Washington City 
Sunday 17 June 1860 


Finding it impossible to get through with the business by Monday, 
the two Houses agreed yesterday to postpone the adjournment to Mon- 
day (tomorrow) week. I telegraphed you immediately, but as a storm 
was prevailing at the time, which lasted most of the afternoon, I doubt 
whether the dispatch reached you. We can get through by Wednesday or 
Thursday but those who wish to remain here whilst the Baltimore Con- 
vention is in Session voted against fixing Wednesday and defeated it. 
I would not be surprised if it is reconsidered and one of those days sub- 
stituted for Monday week. If so I will telegraph you. 

I have been troubled with occasional attacks of bowel complaint for 
several days,—not severe but troublesome. I have none of it today. 

The City has been full of delegates on their way to Baltimore. Most 
of them went to Baltimore yesterday evening and this morning. Several 
have been here from N. C. The probability is that the Convention will 
break up without making a nomination, and the Democratic party will 
be dissolved, and in lieu of it two sectional parties will each have a 
Candidate. The prospect for the future is gloomy enough in politics. 

I am disgusted and worn out, and wish to get home. 

We have been having long and exhausting Sittings in the House, but 
adjourn by eleven oclock at night so that we have an opportunity to sleep. 
The prospect is that business will be so managed as to avoid the necessity 
of sitting all night. I hope so, provided it does not postpone the time 
of adjournment. 

Judge Clay* is in very bad health—supposed to have consumption. 

I believe I have written to you that Sister is at Tallahassee, 

Kiss the Children 
Respects to yr. father 


* Clement Comer Clay of the Alabama Supreme Court, father of Representative 0. O. Clay, 
Jr., of Alabama. 
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To——-85 
Washington City 
Friday 6 oclock 
[June 22, 18607] 
My Dear Sir. 

I reed. your dispatch about 4 oclock this evening. Ruffin®® also reed. 
one from you, and we conferred together immediately. By a dispatch 
just reed. by me from Engelhard I learn that the matter of the Report 
on Credentials is not yet finally disposed of, and I think will not be be- 
fore tomorrow. 

My knowledge of the facts and circumstances by which you are sur- 
rounded is very imperfect and scarcely justifies me in advising very 
confidently. I will however give you my views for what they are worth. 

If the Southern States, including a decided majority of North Caro- 
lina—secede I would withdraw from the Convention as being no longer 
a National Democratic Convention. I would not however go into any 
Meeting, Convention, Caucus, or other assemblage of Seceders. You are 
accredited to the National Democratic Convention and have no right to 
assume to represent your Constituents in any other. All you can do is 
to report to them that the National Democratic Convention having been 
dissolved by the voluntary action of a portion of the States, you have 
thought it your duty to retire from it. Thereby they would be left free 
to pursue Such Course as they may think the exigency of the Country 
and the party calls for. 

I would not think the rejection of Delegates who voluntarily and as 
I think without sufficient cause seceded at Charleston, a good reason for 
breaking up this Convention. But at the same time I would not feel 
justified in remaining in the Convention and assuming to bind my Con- 
stituents, after it had been reduced to a strictly Sectional assemblage 
by the withdrawal of all the South including a large majority of my 
Colleagues. I would not assign the adoption of the majority report as 
my reason for withdrawing, but I would put it expressly on the ground 
that the Convention had ceased to be a National Convention Such as I 
had been accredited to. 

The advantage of this Course is this,—The states remaining in the 
Convention may pursue such a moderate and reasonable course, that we 
may be able to adopt and support their nominee, and give him the whole 
Southern vote. For instance they may nominate Seymour®’ or Brecken- 
ridge.** In that case you could return into the Convention and give in 


® This letter was evidently written to one of the North Carolina delegates to the Baltimore 
convention. The convention assembled at Baltimore on Monday, June 18. The probable 
date of this letter is June 22. 

Thomas Ruffin of Wayne County, a Democratic representative of North Carolina. 

. —_— Seymour, former governcr of New York and the Democratic presidential nominee 
in ; 

% John CO. Breckinridge of Kentucky, vice president of the United States, received the presi- 
dential nomination of Southern seceders from the Baltimore convention and later of the se- 
ceders from the Charleston convention who met in Richmond. 
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your adhesion to the nomination If their action is not satisfactory we 
can go home and determine by Concert what Course is best Calculated 
to defeat Lincoln. 

Do not Commit yourself in any way to the Richmond Convention. 

I hope yet that affairs will take such a turn as will enable you to keep 
the Convention together. 


To Mrs, Branch. 


House of Rept 
Thursday 6" Decr. 1860 


I reed. this morning your note written on the back of Brother Joe’s 
letter, and also a letter from Nan Brother Joe’s letter about his May- 
nard Rifle and selling his life dearly &c &c, was well calculated to excite 
some alarm. But you are in no danger,—less than ordinarily. 

I wish you to come on here Christmas, or a few days before if possible— 
Your father is better, but even if he was not that would be no reason 
for your remaining in Raleigh— 

I wish you to make your arrangements to come on Christmas. 

I do not see how the Union is to be saved from dissolution. Some of 
the Black Republicans are anxious to conciliate but others will not con- 
sent. On the other hand South Carolina will not be conciliated—There 
are many ladies at Brown’s but I have seen little of them. 

I have bought some excellent Flannels. 

Will look at the Furs as you request but you had better not buy until 
you come on. Probably you can do better in Baltimore than here or in 
Raleigh— 

I have ordered the Daily Globe*® to be sent to your father, so that he 
will have plenty of reading. I will write him today and tell him I wish 
you to come here 

I sent a copy of the Prest’s Message to Mrs. McPheeters at the same 
time I sent to you— 

The desks have been replaced in the Hall, and that enables me to write 
this at my Seat— 

Kiss the children. 


To Mrs. Branch. 


Washington City 
Tuesday 11th. Deer. 1860 

I have just declined the office of Secretary of the Treasury which was 
tendered to me by the President yesterday—lIt is the second office in the 
Cabinet in dignity and first in importance and difficulty. 

The President sent the Attorney General and the Secry. of Interior® 
to me yesterday morning to offer it to me—An answer to be given at once 

® The Daily Globe (Washington), a Democratic newspaper. 


® Jeremiah Black of Pennsylvania was attorney general and Jacob Thompson of Mississippi, 
secretary of the interior. 
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so that the nomination could be sent in to the Senate before it adjourned 
I declined it on account of unwillingness to accept a position of such 
responsibility and difficulty without an opportunity to consult my friends. 
The President told me then to hold it over until this morning and con- 
sult them. 

I consulted with Gov. Bragg, Gov. Fitzpatrick and Senator Hunter, 
and this morning declined it, on the ground that I ought not at this time 
to vacate my seat in Congress. 

I have no objection to your talking about it. The honor of declining 
so high an office, is at least as great as any possible honor to be acquired 
by accepting— 

I wish you to come on Christmas. Will write you more fully about 
the arrangements within a day or two— 

I write in haste 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue RATIFICATION OF THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION IN NorTH CAROLINA. By 
Louise Irby Trenholme. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1932. 
Pp. 282. $4.25.) 


This study offers a detailed account of the two-year struggle over 
the Federal Constitution in North Carolina in an attempt “to present 
those conditions which kept North Carolina from participating in 
the establishment of the government and those forces which in time 
brought the state into the union.” A reading of this book will con- 
vince one that Dr. Trenholme has achieved her purpose. A great 
‘volume of material within and outside of North Carolina has been 
carefully examined. The author has refrained from broad generaliza- 
tions, preferring to let the facts speak for themselves. One wishes, 
however, that she had added her own conclusions at the end of the 
various chapters. 

The book contains six chapters which follow a chronological order. 
The first one presents the geographical, social and economic factors 
which, among other things, show why North Carolina “was not pri- 
marily a commercial state,” and why she was in a “deranged finan- 
cial situation,” both of which help to explain her opposition to any 
future strong central government. The chapter concludes with a val- 
uable survey of North Carolina’s attitude toward the central govern- 
ment under the Articles of Confederation with which North Carolina 
“codperated . . . as long as it could do so consistently with condi- 
tions prevailing in the state.” An examination of the occasions upon 
which the State felt justified in withholding this coéperation furnishes 
an excellent prelude for the particularism of the next few years. 

The second chapter is concerned mainly with North Carolina’s five 
delegates at Philadelphia in 1787. A sketch of the life and services 
of each is given together with his reaction to various parts of the pro- 
posed constitution. Special emphasis is laid upon the fact that North 
Carolina voted with the small states in the compromise finally deter- 
mining the composition of the United States Senate. It appears that 
“the North Carolina delegates did not have a prominent part in pro- 
posing the main features of the new government, yet they played a 
most important part in the compromises, without which the whole 
attempt to improve the government might have been a failure.” 
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The state of public opinion upon the Constitution in North Carolina 
from the Assembly elections in August, 1787 to the meeting of the 
Hillsborough convention in July, 1788 is presented in the third chap- 
ter. Contents of newspapers, pamphlets and letters are summarized 
to show the Federalists dwelling upon the advantages of a stronger 
central government and the Antifederalists contending that such a 
government would “restrict the liberties of the people,” render doubt- 
ful the status of the State’s paper money, aid commercial rather than 
agricultural interests, and would be wholly unacceptable until it was 
amended. The federal judiciary and the debts owed to British cred- 
itors also caused Antifederalist concern. Of especial interest is the 
author’s attempt to “trace the course of the reports that North Caro- 
lina would follow Virginia leadership,” a leadership which Dr. Tren- 
holme tends to minimize. 

The required nine states had already ratified the Constitution by 
the time the Hillsborough convention met in July, 1788. This con- 
vention is studied in detail in the fourth chapter. An interesting 
analysis of the membership as to social status, religion, occupation 
and land-owning is made in an attempt to explain the “refusal to 
ratify” without amendments. The sectional alignment is studied and 
the debate is given in detail. The desire of the Federalists to ratify 
before seeking amendments is contrasted with the Antifederalist aim 
of deferring ratification in order to secure amendments through a 
second federal convention. 

The fifth chapter covers the period between the Hillsborough and 
Fayetteville conventions. A drift toward federalism is noted at the 
end of 1788 but the Antifederalists in the Assembly were able to 
postpone a second state convention until November, 1789. North 
Carolina’s relations with the new government are discussed and the 
author believes that during this period North Carolina was “an in- 
dependent state.” The concluding chapter, “Ratification” studies 
the Fayetteville convention and, comparing its membership with that 
of the Hillsborough convention, enumerates the forces which finally 
gave victory to the Federalists. Among these were “economic pres- 
sure of the first Congress,” the need of protection against Indian up- 
risings, the election of Washington and Madison’s activity in having 
Congress propose amendments, this last having been done before the 
meeting of the Fayetteville convention. The last few pages of the 
book deal with North Carolina’s full entrance into the Union. Two 
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maps showing the sectional alignment at Hillsborough and at Fayette- 
ville furnish evidence of the Federalist drift. 

Despite the apparent care with which the author has examined a 
great mass of material, a few minor errors are noticeable. Halifax 
rather than Wilmington or Edenton Districts (pp. 17-18) had the 
largest percentage of slaves in 1790 and the population of the Mor- 
gan District (p. 19) was far short of 66,792. The account of the 
Moravians (p. 23) disregards their earlier Georgia settlement. Con- 
temporary evidence would hardly confirm Richard Dobbs Spaight’s 
support of Jeffersonian measures in Congress (p. 73). Tarborough 
(p. 198) might more aptly be called the “head of navigation” of the 
Tar than of the Pamlico River. 

In view of the detailed background of the first chapter it is sur- 
prising to find the Regulator movement ignored. Bassett’s study of 
this movement does not appear in the bibliography where one also 
notes the omission of Nevins, The American States During and After 
the Revolution, 1775-1789. Much emphasis is placed upon the re- 
ligious element, the author making the point that, as far as evidence 
is available, members of the Church of England favored the Consti- 
tution while those of Presbyterian and Baptist faiths opposed it. One 
wonders if this was not due to economic differences among the mem- 
bers of the various churches rather than to religion per se. In the 
third and fifth chapters the literature regarding the Constitution is 
described in so much detail that the text seems at times in danger of 
becoming a calendar of material. 

Although this phase of North Carolina history has been touched 
upon in various works there was need of a full length study of this 
sort. For at least two reasons the investigation of the period is dif- 
ficult. First, North Carolina had comparatively few newspapers in 
the late 1780’s and very few issues of these have survived. The 
author has, however, made generous use of papers outside the State 
when they sought to explain the North Carolina attitude. In the 
second place, it frequently becomes necessary to construct the story 
almost exclusively from Federalist sources. That the author has not 
failed to keep a proper perspective on this account is evidenced by 
either text or notes on pages 129, 133 and 148. On the whole, Dr. 
Trenholme has given us an excellent picture of the North Carolina 
of the 1780’s. 

Furman University. D. H. Grrparricx. 
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Tue Popu.tist Revo_t: A History oF THE FARMERS’ ALLIANCE AND THE PEOPLE’S 


Parry. By John D. Hicks. (Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota 
Press, 1931. Pp. vii, 473. Illustrations. $4.00.) 


During the past decade students of later American history have been 
delving into the causes, accomplishments, and consequences of the 
farmers’ movements which took place during the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. For the most part these investigators have either 
taken a single phase of the movement or have written a full length 
account of it for one state. Of the former type of study perhaps the 
best known are Solon J. Buck’s The Granger Movement and Fred E. 
Haynes’s Third Party Movements since the Civil War. Of the latter 
type are Alex M. Arnett’s The Populist Movement in Georgia, and 
Francis B. Simkins’s The Tullman Movement in South Carolina. 
In the present work we have a definitive and authoritative history of 
the Farmers’ Alliance and People’s Party as a whole, that is to say, 
the last two and most important phases of later nineteenth century 
American agrarianism. From two points of view the time for such 
a study was ripe. In the first place, as already noted, much of the 
spade work has already been done by the writers mentioned above as 
well as by numerous others to whom Professor Hicks makes suitable 
and grateful acknowledgment. In the second place, we are in the 
midst of a depression in many respects similar to that which the coun- 
try experienced during the early nineties, the precursor of both de- 
pressions being the debased condition of American agriculture. One 
might go further in the analogy and hazard the prediction that just as 
the forerunner of prosperity in the late nineties was an increase in agri- 
cultural and other commodity prices so now we may scarcely expect 
an upturn in general conditions until a similar rise takes place in such 
commodities again. 

But in other respects the two periods are fundamentally different. 
Now the only suggestions for betterment (if we leave out of account 
various proposals by certain intellectuals for some sort of “planned 
economy”) which are being made are coming from the leaders of the 
old parties, who, in the main, take their cues from the very captains 
of industry and finance whom many regard as the authors of the 
country’s present plight. The depressed farmers appear to be willing 
to accept whatever remedies for the situation which the conservatives 
fabricate and there are no indications that they will make any effort 
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to take the initiative in planning a future for themselves. Whatever 
is to be done it seems certain that the agricultural interest will have 
little voice in the ultimate decision, and it seems content to take such 
crumbs as may fall from the tables of financiers and industrialists. 
Such a passive attitude is in striking contrast with that displayed by 
their fathers of a half-century ago. Then the growers of cotton and 
wheat, corn and pork, tobacco and sugar—in short, all the great staples 
—girded their loins and prepared to do battle in their own behalf. 
They organized themselves into Farmers’ Alliances and Agricultural 
Wheels, Antimonopoly Parties and Bimetallic Leagues, listened to 
long discussions of the intricacies of finance and credit, of transporta- 
tion and trade, did a good deal of cussin’ and, in the happy phrase of 
Mrs. Lease, laid off raising corn for a spell in order to give more time 
to raising Hell. Out of it all came the People’s Party with its pic- 
turesque leaders—“Sockless” Jerry Simpson and Ignatius Donnelly, 
“Bloody Bridles” Waite and “General” Jacob S. Coxey, R. F. Kolb 
and Tom Watson, Mrs. Mary L. Lease and Mrs. Annie L. Diggs—men 
and women who were unafraid to denounce the rapacious young capi- 
talism which, in the name of “sound money” and unrestricted legiti- 


mate business enterprise, was throttling agrarian America and turn- 
ing the whole country into the gambler’s paradise which eventually it 
was destined to become. 


It is with this interesting but withal tragic chapter in our history 
that Prof. Hicks deals. He does so with impartiality, sympathy, and 
understanding. So completely and thoroughly has Professor Hicks 
told the story that it would seem hardly necessary for it ever to be 
told again at least by the historian. The field is now ripe for the 
novelist and dramatist, for there is drama of the finest sort in the 
situation. Agriculture, whose surpluses had balanced our unfavor- 
able foreign trade and brought into this country much of the capital 
which had made industrial and financial America possible, was being 
strangled by its own progeny. It was nearing the completion of its 
cycle of growth and decay. Henceforth, as has been indicated above, 
it was to have no voice in its own destiny. What could be more 
dramatic ? 

Could the farmers have been more completely united, had their 
leaders been possessed of half as much wisdom and unselfishness as 
of courage and oratorical ability, had it not been for the lingering 
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animosities of fratricidal strife, the “Bloody Shirt” and the everlast- 
ing bugbear of “Negro Domination” in the South, had not the flesh- 
pots and pottage messes of public office and patronage beguiled away 
from principles such of them as were chosen for places of responsibility, 
had not they been led away from their fundamental quest by the false 
Messiah of “Free Silver,” had not the old party politicians outma- 
noeuvred the inexperienced Populists, had not the fortuitous circum- 
stance of an increase in the gold supply brought some temporary relief 
and lulled them into a renewed quiescence, the farmers might have 
enjoyed a great victory and American history of the past three decades 
might have been fundamentally altered. But these “ifs” are a part 
of the record. How each played its particular réle in the drama and 
how all together compassed the defeat of the embattled farmers of 
what to them were the “heartbreaking” and what to the industrialists 
and bankers were the “gay” nineties, is so clearly and cogently pre- 
sented in The Populist Revolt as to make it one of the truly significant 
books of the year. 
Bensamin B. Kenpeicx. 


North Carolina College for Women. 





SourH Carotina During Reconstruction. By Francis Butler Simkins and 
Robert Hilliard Woody. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press. Pp. xiv, 610. $8.00.) 


When William A. Schaper published his Sectionalism and Repre- 
sentation in South Carolina, the difficulties which he had encountered 
led him to observe that South Carolina was “the least written about 
and the least understood of all the states that have played an import- 
ant part in our history.” In the thirty-odd years which have inter- 
vened much has been done to alleviate this condition. And yet one 
would not contend that the history of the State has been either written 
or understood. There are still periods and problems which have not 
been studied at all or only inadequately so. 

To occupy one of these relatively vacant places in South Carolina 
historiography now comes this handsomely printed volume from The 
University of North Carolina Press by Messrs. Simkins and Woody. 
Others have essayed studies of the same subject, but none so exhaust- 
ively and with so broad a point of view as the present writers. Their 
purpose, they state, has been “within practical limitations, to re- 
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create the life of a people during a short span of years.” In this 
they have in large measure succeeded. 

Resisting what must have been a temptation to dramatize their 
story the authors give a sober, straightforward narrative. In the first 
five chapters (about one-fourth of the book) they deal with “The Her- 
itage of War,” the unsuccessful attempts of the native whites to “re- 
construct” the State, and the inauguration and character of the Rad- 
ical government. The eleven chapters (approximately one half of 
the book) which follow are so many essays, each capable of standing 
by itself, on the various aspects of government and society. While 
these in general are even in quality, it is the opinion of the reviewer 
that the writers are at their best in the chapter on “Public Debt and 
Taxation” and least effective in the two which treat social phenomena. 
The four concluding chapters are devoted to the growing opposition 
to the Republican party, the campaign of 1876, the restoration of white 
supremacy, and “The Heritage of Reconstruction.” An appendix 
gives the text of Martin W. Gary’s plan of the campaign of 1876. 
Scholars will be grateful for the fullness of the bibliography, though 
they may wish that it were a critical one, and the excellent index. This 
plan of presentation leaves little to be desired, yet one wonders if the 
brighter and the darker aspects of social life had been consolidated 
and not separated whether it would not have produced a more balanced 
view and avoided the apparent, if not real, contradictions which con- 
fuse the reader and by which at times the writers are obviously em- 
barrassed. Making full allowance for the prefatory warning that 
“many things have been left untold” one might well question the 
wisdom of giving so little attention to the affairs of local governments. 

No one is more aware than the authors themselves of the inadequacy 
at the present time of accessible materials for a definitive study of 
Reconstruction in South Carolina. To use their own words, a volum- 
inous literature that is for the most part narrowly political, sparse 
memoir material, a few diaries, letters, and travelers’ accounts, news- 
papers which, when frank, were sensational and not altogether relia- 
ble, and the public documents were all that were at their command. 
They had little in the way of monographic studies and no private 
manuscripts. This being the case it is difficult not to feel that more 
diligence might have been exercised in the search for private papers. 
It is not impossible nowadays to gain access to family collections of 
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considerable importance. This has been demonstrated in one instance 
by G. G. Johnson whose Social History of the Sea Islands for some 
reason is omitted from the authors’ bibliography. An examination of 
the records of social and educational institutions would not have been 
without profit. Careful analysis, for example, of the minutes of the 
South Carolina State Grange, in the possession of Clemson College, 
would have shown this organization to have had a greater significance 
than that which is assigned to it. Such a quest for material would 
have delayed publication, but it would have contributed to a more 
definitive result. 

Messrs. Simkins and Woody, both young Southerners of a gener- 
ation which has heard many tales of the horrors of Reconstruction 
from grandparents in many cases still living, have conceived and 
executed their task in the best manner of a disinterested scholarship. 
It is a matter of historical importance in itself that these two young 
men have found something of permanent value to the State in the 
Radical régime. One wonders, however, if in their desire to be fair, to 
discover and reveal the merits of the hated Republicans they have not 
been over-zealous. It is certain that a more sympathetic attitude tow- 


ard and a fuller knowledge of the ante-bellum régime would have 
enabled them to see these merits in a truer perspective. It is unfair 
to speak of political leaders before the War as a “parsimonious oligar- 
chy” and to say that the chief concern of those who came into power 
with the restoration of white supremacy was “to secure the emolu- 
ments of public office with which to mend their fortunes.” 

J. H. Easrersy. 


Charleston, S. C. 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


The North Carolina Historical Commission receives requests for 
early numbers of the North Carolina Manual, Proceedings of the State 
Interary and Historical Association, The North Carolina Booklet 
and the North Carolina Day Program. These publications are out 
of print. Anyone possessing duplicates is requested to send them to 
A. R. Newsome, secretary of the North Carolina Historical Commis- 
sion, Raleigh, N. C. The supply thus accumulated will be used to 
serve the cause of North Carolina history by filling gaps in the col- 
lections of libraries and students. 


Back numbers of the North Carolina Historical Review may be 
secured from the secretary of the North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission at the regular price of $2.00 per volume or 50 cents per 
number. 


The thirty-second annual session of the State Literary and Histori- 
cal Association was held at the Sir Walter Hotel in Raleigh, Thursday 
and Friday, December 1-2, 1932. 

On Thursday evening, after the invocation by Rev. E. McNeill 
Poteat, of Raleigh, Dr. George W. Paschal, of Wake Forest, presi- 
dent of the Association, delivered the presidential address, “Dr. Wil- 
liam Hooper”; and Mr. Struthers Burt, Southern Pines novelist, 
spoke on “The Functions of a Novelist.” The president appointed 
John J. Blair, Dr. Thomas P. Harrison, and Mrs. Jane S. McKimmon 
as the Committee on Nominations, and Dr. Thomas W. Lingle, Mrs. 
E. L. Whitehead, and Dr. H. T. Lefler as the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, to report at the business meeting on Friday morning. A re- 
ception to members and guests of the Association and the North Caro- 
lina State Art and North Carolina Folk-Lore Societies was then held. 

At the Friday morning session, Decemt-.r 2, the following papers 
were presented: “North Carolina Bibliography, 1931-1932,” by 
Mary L. Thornton, Chapel Hill; “The Restriction of Negro Suffrage 
in North Carolina,” by Prof. W. A. Mabry, Duke University; “The 
Early Conservation Movement in North Carolina,” by Dr. Joseph 
Hyde Pratt, Chapel Hill; and “The Temperance Movement in North 
Carolina,” by Prof. D. J. Whitener, Appalachian State Teachers’ 
College. 
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The following officers of the Association for the ensuing year were 
elected, upon recommendation of the Committee on Nominations, 
whose report was made by Mrs. Jane S. McKimmon: president, Dr. 
J. Fred Rippy, Durham; first vice-president, Dr. Thomas W. Lingle, 
Davidson; second vice-president, Struthers Burt, Southern Pines; 
third vice-president, Mrs. Charles A. Cannon, Concord ; and secretary, 
Dr. A. R. Newsome, Raleigh. 

The closing session of the Association was held in the Hugh Morson 
Auditorium, Friday evening. Dr. W. L. Poteat, of Wake Forest, 
announced the Mayflower Society Cup award for 1932 and presented 
a replica to the winner, Dr. Archibald Henderson, of Chapel Hill, 
whose book Bernard Shaw, Playboy and Prophet was adjudged the 
best published original work by a resident of North Carolina during 
the year ending November 1. Following the presentation, Mr. 
Josephus Daniels introduced Dr. Harry A. Garfield whose address, 
“The Challenge to America,” brought the meeting to a close. 


The twenty-first annual meeting of the North Carolina Folk-Lore 
Society was held at the Sir Walter Hotel, Raleigh, December 2. 
Mrs. Josephus Daniels presided at the meeting. Papers were pre- 
sented on “Folk-Lore in Shakespeare’s Plays,” by Dr. Thomas P. 
Harrison, Raleigh; “Dialect and Proverbs of the Mountains,” by 
Mrs. D. H. Sutton, Lenoir; and “The Rabbit in Myth and Legend,” 
by Miss Maybelle Poovey, Mt. Airy. At the business meeting the 
Society decided to establish a folk-lore collection in the archives of 
the North Carolina Historical Commission and elected officers for 
the ensuing year as follows: president, Mrs. D. H. Sutton, Lenoir; 
vice-presidents, Dr. T. P. Harrison, Raleigh, W. J. Andrews, Raleigh, 


and I, G. Greer, Thomasville; and secretary-treasurer, Dr. Frank C. 
Brown, Durham. 


The North Carolina State Art Society held its annual meeting 
at the Sir Walter Hotel, November 30 and December 1. On the eve- 
ning of November 30, in the Virginia Dare Ballroom, Mrs. Katherine 
Pendleton Arrington delivered the presidential report and address; 
Mr. Thornton Oakley gave an illustrated lecture on “Illustration” ; 
and a ten-day exhibition was opened of two collections of oil paintings 
—the Winter Exhibition of the National Academy of Design and a 
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collection by California painters. The exhibit will be on view during 
the winter in the leading cities of the State. At the business meeting 
on the morning of December 1, the following officers were elected: 
honorary president, Governor-elect J. C. B. Ehringhaus; president, 
Mrs. Katherine Pendleton Arrington, Warrenton; vice-presidents, 
Clem Strudwick, Hillsboro, Mrs. R. R. Dunn, Charlotte, and John 
J. Blair, High Point ; treasurer, Elizabeth Dortch, Raleigh ; secretary, 
Dr. M. C. S. Noble, Jr., Raleigh ; and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, Dr. Clarence Poe, Raleigh. 


McBride & Co., New York, has issued The Laughing Pioneer, the 
first novel of North Carolina’s Pulitzer Prize-winning playwright, 
Paul Green, professor of philosophy at the University of North 
Carolina. 


On November 19 the Wright Memorial, a massive triangular 
granite monument sixty feet high and surmounted by a beacon, erected 
by the United States government at a cost of nearly a quarter-million 
dollars, was unveiled atop Kill Devil Hill in Dare County, where 
Orville and Wilbur Wright on December 17, 1903, flew the first 
power-driven, heavier-than-air machine. Orville Wright, Secretary 
of War Patrick J. Hurley, Governor-elect J. C. B. Ehringhaus, Con- 
gressman Lindsay Warren, Senator Simeon D. Fess, and Ruth 
Nichols, aviatrix, participated in the exercises. 


Kiffin Rockwell Post No. 2, American Legion, dedicated in River- 
side cemetery, Asheville, on November 20 a monument to eighteen 
German sailors who died of typhoid fever at the United States Hos- 
pital at Kenilworth while interned as alien enemies during the World 
War. Former Commander Thomas B. Black presented the moriu- 
ment which was accepted by Dr. F. W. von Prittwitz, German am- 
bassador to the United States. 


Articles by Stewart Atkins, “The House Built by Henry Howser” ; 
Harry Z. Tucker, “The Famous Old Madison Academy”; Annette 
Sloan Tinsley, “James Brown, Guilford Patriot”; and Katherine 
Hoskins, “A Famous Boundary Line Dispute,” were published in 
the October 9, 16, 30 and November 13 issues, respectively, of the 
Greensboro Daily News. 
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On September 2 at the old family graveyard in Catawba County 
a massive granite boulder was unveiled over the graves of Major 
Francis McCorkle (1741-1801), revolutionary hero of Rowan County, 
and his wife, Betsy Brandon McCorkle. Addresses were delivered 
by Mr. George McCorkle, Washington, D. C., Rev. W. L. Sherrill, 
historian of the North Carolina Society, S. A. R., and Judge Wilson 
Warlick, of Newton. 


The historic pre-revolutionary McLean house, eight miles east 
of Greensboro, was memorialized on October 29 by the unveiling of 
a bronze tablet and boulder, erected by the Guilford Battle chap- 
ter, D. A. R. 


During the year ending June 30, 1932, the Duke University 
Libraries added 60,642 volumes at a cost of $242,004.18. The total 
number of volumes in the libraries was 306,922. The newspaper 
collection was increased by 879 volumes and “A Checklist of United 
States Newspapers” was issued in two volumes listing all the news- 
papers from Alabama through Massachusetts in the Duke Library. 
Over 15,000 pieces of manuscripts from various southern states were 
added. These include a portion of the correspondence of Associate 
Justice James Iredell, a large collection of letters of the Person family 
of Franklin County, letters of the Emerson and Chesson and Ross 
families of Martin County, and a collection of letters written to Asa 
Biggs. The total expenditures of the Duke libraries for the year 
was $345,101.29. The staff numbered 110. 


A memorial to Matthew Fontaine Maury was unveiled at Calvary 
Episcopal church at Fletcher on October 9. Mrs. Glenn Long of 
Newton, president of the North Carolina division, U. D. C., presided 
at the exercises; Mrs. W. E. R. Byrne, of Charleston, W. Va., presi- 
dent-general of the U. D. C., made the presentation address; and 
Judge Wilson Warlick, of Newton, delivered the principal address. 


The October issue of North Carolina Historical and Genealogical 
Record, published quarterly by Clarence Griffin, of Forest City, con- 
tains a poem, “Heritage,” by Barbara Bowen; “Early Methodism in 
Davie County, North Carolina,” by Mary J. Heitman; “Mars Hill 
College in the War Between the States,” by I. N. Carr; “Harding 
Bible Records”; “ “The Lost Joseph’ of the McDowell Family,” by 
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Julia Angeline Drake; “Genealogical Queries”; “Late News of 
Interest”; “Book Notes”; and “Anson County Wills, 1748-1830,” 
abstracted by Clarence Griffin. Announcement is made of an en- 
larged publication in 1933, featuring genealogy and genealogical 
source material, and of an advance in subscription to $2.00 per year. 


On October 7 a marker to the memory of Col. Asbury Coward, 
chairman of the King’s Mountain centennial of 1880, was unveiled 
on the battle ground. 


Tablets in Memorial Hall at the University of North Carolina 
were unveiled on October 12 to Edwin Anderson Alderman, ’82; 
Marvin Hendrix Stacy, 02; Richard Henry Lewis, ’76; Kerr Craige, 
711; Henry Ravenscroft Bryan, 56; John Washington Graham, 
57; George McNeill Rose, ’67; and Charles Manly, ’14. Professor 
M. C. S. Noble and Walter Murphy delivered memorial addresses on 
Presidents Alderman and Winston, respectively. 


The following articles in periodicals are noteworthy and of special 
interest to North Carolina: Paul H. Giddens, Maryland and the 
Stamp Act Controversy (Maryland Historical Magazine, June) ; 
Henry J. Berkley, Colonel Isaac Shelby and other Maryland Heroes 
of the Battle of King’s Mountain (ibid.); Clifford Millard, The 
Acadians in Virginia (Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 
July) ; W. H. Siebert, Spanish and French Privateering in Southern 
Waters, July, 1762, to March, 1763 (Georgia Historical Quarterly, 
June); Ralph V. Harlow, Gerrit Smith and the John Brown Raid 
(The American Historical Review, October) ; Samuel F. Hildebrand, 
On a Collection of Fishes from the Tuckaseegee and Upper Catawba 
River Basins, N. C., with a Description of a New Darter (Journal 
of the Elisha Mitchell Scientific Society, October) ; Julian J. Petty, 
Pedestal Rocks of Granite in the Southern Piedmont (tbid.) ; Earl 
H. Hall, Some Preliminary Notes on the Ecology of the Upland 
Communities in the Vicinity of Greensboro (ibid.); W. C. Coker 
and H. R. Totten, Notes on Extended Ranges of Plants in North 
Carolina (ibid.); W. Norwood Brigance, Jeremiah Black and An- 
drew Johnson (The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Septem- 
ber) ; and Phillips Russell, The Playboy from Edgefield (The Vir- 
ginia Quarterly Review, October). 
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The Wachovia Historical Society, of which Rev. Douglas L. 
Rights is president, held its annual meeting in Winston-Salem on 
October 18. Eleven Indians from the Catawba Reservation gave 
an interesting exhibition of pottery making. The president reviewed 
the history of the Catawba Indians, reports were made on member- 
ships and finances, and the following were chosen as directors: H. 
E. Fries, Thurmond Chatham, ©. T. Leinbach, Mrs. James A. Gray, 
Dr. Howard E. Rondthaler, F. F. Bahnson, Bishop J. Kenneth 
Pfohl, Miss Adelaide L. Fries, Burton Craige, B. J. Pfohl, Fred A. 
Fogle, and Rev. Douglas L. Rights. 


Dr. A. R. Newsome, secretary of the North Carolina Historical 
Commission has been reappointed chairman of the Public Archives 
Commission of the American Historical Association by the Council 
of the Association. During the past year the Public Archives Com- 
mission prepared and distributed to all county clerks, historical com- 
missions and historical societies in the United States a 16-page pam- 
phlet, The Preservation of Land Archives. The pamphlet discusses the 
definition, present condition, importance, and problems of preserving 
local archives and outlines the content of model public records legis- 
lation. 


Doubleday, Doran & Company recently issued a juvenile story, 
Gray Caps, by Miss Rose B. Knox, of Asheville, author of The Boys 
and Sally and Miss Jimmy Deane. Gray Caps is a Civil War story 
with a North Carolina locale and has been favorably received by 
reviewers and the public. 


Recent accessions to the manuscript collections of the North Caro- 
lina Historical Commission include Johnston County Court Minutes, 
1762-83, and Will Book, 1760-62; the W. R., Jr., and Marion A. 
Parrott collection of nine documents; three volumes of Currituck 
County administrators’ and guardians’ bonds, 1827-46; a Jefferson 
Davis Highway scrap book presented by Mrs. J. H. Anderson, 
Raleigh ; and a letterbook of Asa Biggs, 1832-49, presented by Mr. 
Asa T. Crawford of Williamston. 

Acknowledgment is made of the receipt of the following books: 
Archibald Henderson, Playboy and Prophet (New York: D. Apple 
ton and Co. 1932. Pp. xxii, 872. $7.50); J. Fred Rippy, Historical 
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Evolution of Hispanic America (New York: F. 8. Crofts & Co. 1932. 
Pp. xvii, 580. $5.00) ; Mary Wescott and Allene Ramage, A Check- 
list of United States Newspapers (And Weeklies Before 1900) In 
the General Library, Part II. Idaho—Massachusetts. (Durham: 
Duke University Press, 1932. Pp. 137-332) ; Malcolm Rogers Eiselen, 
The Rise of Pennsylvania Protectionism (Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania, 1932. Pp. 287) ; and Carl S. Driver, John Sevier, 
Pioneer of the Old Southwest (Chapel Hill: University of North Car- 
olina Press, 1932. Pp. viii, 240. $2.50). 
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